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( Concluded from our last.) 


IN our review on this topic, which we gave in our last 
Number, we concluded with observing, that it could not be 
amatter of surprize that Mr. Bellamy should have no re- 
spect for the ordinary translators who had preceded him, 
when it is apparent that he is equally careless as to what 
may have been the opinion of inspired interpreters. We 
fesume the argument at this poet and shall now proceed to 
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shew that he even ventures to translate passages, on which 
our Lord has commented in a manner directly opposed to 
his divine authority; after which we shall say a few words 
respecting the merits and characters of the other works which 
are noticed in our title. 

As Mr. B’s. translation extends no farther at present than 
the middle of the book of Numbers, he has had but few 
opportunities of exhibiting this decisive evidence of his in- 
discriminate neglect of, and indifference to, every opinion 
but his own. This portion of Scripture being properly his- 
torical, and prophetical passages occurring but rarely, the 





it texts quoted irom it, or commented upon in the New Tes- 
HS: tament, are naturally not very numerous; and of these it 
Wy could not be expected, that the majority should afford any 
fF temptation to attempt distorting their obvious and correct 
an meaning. ‘There is, however, one prejudice of Mr. B’s., 


which is in such direct opposition to many positive expres- 
sions, and is so completely at variance with numerous parts 
of the sacred narrative, that it continually brings upon him 
the necessity of explaining away, and perverting the most 
common words, and sentences of the most simple construc- 
tion. This prejudice consists in a determination, not to 
admit the possibility of introducing spiritual created beings, 
(such as we understand by the word angels) as means of 
i communication between the Deity and man. Ina note on 
48 Gen. xxii. 11, Mr. B. speaks of “ the absurdity of invisible 
a immaterial beings taking upon themselves materiality to 
Rh. render themselves visible to mortals.” Having formed his 
2 opinion, that the appearance of angels would imvolve an 
Hi absurdity, it was necessary to construct some general rule, 
ai for getting rid of a word of so frequent recurrence as angel. 
i This rule is given in a note on the words ‘‘ And the angel of 
is God,” Xe, 





“17. And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven. Thus 
the sacred writer inculcates the belief in the providence of God; 


fi God heard the voice of the youth. According to the authorized 
i version, it seems as though an angel, an immortal being, called to 
4 Hagar from the sky, while she was lost in the wilderness : this 1 
i the generally received opinion. I shall frequently have occasion 
bg to remind the reader, that the word yxbp melake, rendered angel, 


literally means an earthly messenger, sent on a heavenly errand: 
and that in these places called by the name of wilderness, there 
were tabernacles erected for the worship of God; in which were 
the Cherubim, the medium of the divine communication. 

the word yn melake, means an earthly messenger, and is 9 
translated in the authorized version, see Isa. xlii. 19, as my més 
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senger, I will send ; Ezek. xxii. 40, unto whom yxbn melake, a mes- 
senger was sent ; Hagg. i. 13, Then spake Haggai the bn melake, 
messenger of the Lord ; Zach. xi. 7, The lips of the priest should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth, for he és 
the MESSENGER of the Lord. From which it is obvious, that 
wherever this word occurs, it always means those who were ap- 
pointed to receive the communication from God, from above the 
mercy-seat in the bey place; and that it does not mean a hea- 
venly being, sent from heaven to give information to man.”” Bel- 
lany’s Translation, Part I. p. 90. 


One part of the argument consists in the incompatibility 
of the doctrine of angelic interference with some strange 
notions of Mr. B’s. (not worth detailing) on the subject of 
the figures called Cherubim ; which are described as being 
set up over the ark of the covenant, some centuries after 
the date of the event to which his note refers. If our 
readers are not persuaded on other grounds than this, that 
the employment of angels is a thing to be disbelieved in 
future, we cannot suppose that they will care, whether their 
employment be irreconcilable, with the correctness of a 
favourite theory of Mr. Bellamy, or not. ‘The other portion 
of his argument is this ; that a word which sometimes, and 
avowedly in its original meaning, implies simply a messenger 
(without any reference to the peculiar nature of that messen- 
ger, whether earthly or spiritual,) must, because an ordinary 
messenger is of course a human being, always mean an 
earthly messenger. He might as well argue that as the 
French word Maréchal sometimes means no more than a 
common farrier, and in its original signification was confined 
to a farrier, it must still always mean a farrier ; and that the 
Marshals of France, of whom we have of late years heard 
so much, are nothing but a set of farriers. Or, that because 
the word serjeant ordinarily means a non-commissioned 
regimental officer, it therefore necessarily follows, that the 
learned lawyers, of the Court of Common Pleas, are nei- 
ther more nor less than so many non-commissioned regi- 
mental officers. ‘To such absurdities would this mode of 
arguing lead us, if applied to any language whatever. As 
Mr. B. advances with his translation, he will come to the 
account of the angel who, after appearing to the parents of 

son, ascended “ in the flame of the altar;” and he will 
tead that on this occasion Manoah expressed a fear, as 
Gideon had done before, that having seen this awful sight, 


and ventured to gaze upon a being of so superior a nature, 
he must pay the forfeit of his temerity, perhaps with his 
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life. ‘These circumstances are quite incompatible, the one 
with the nature of an earthly messenger; the other with the 
respect, very distinct from terror, which a pious man might 
feel for such a messenger, recollecting whose commission he 
bore. But as the original of these passages occurs in the 
Hebrew portion of Scripture, Mr. B. will, of course, when 
they fall under his pen, transform them into something or 
other, which shall no longer militate against his assertion, 
that 347 never means a spiritual being. The correspond- 
ing word dyyedos is, however, common enough in the New 
‘Testament; and was happily selected, as having the same 
primary signification of messenger simply ; being alike capa- 
ble of designating, as its more peculiar use, those beings 
who were the first of messengers, the immediate servants of 
the Most High. The first angel mentioned in the Gospel, is 
the one who foretold the birth of John the Baptist. When 
Zacharias saw this angel, standing near the altar of incense, 
"Elapaxon idev, x, QoBos éwémeey ew’ aviov. Luke i. 12. Mr. 
Bellamy may torture these words as he chuses ; but Greek is 
too familiarly known to admit of his attempting to impose 
upon the public the same outrageous perversions of the 
original, as he has ventured to call literal translations from 
the Hebrew. We defy him, therefore, to deduce from these 
words expressions suitable to the feelings of a man, who, 
according to Mr. Bellamy’s explanation of the word angel, 
saw nothing more than one of his brother priests standing in 
his accustomed place. We have, soon after, the account of 
the angels, who appeared to the shepherds; and who, after 
a display of celestial splendour, @x7AGov an’ adléiv eis Tov odpavov. 
Luke ii. 15. ‘* Went away from them into heaven.” Was 
this the action of earthly messengers? But if they were | 
spiritual beings, Mr. B. thinks’it scarcely deserves proving, 
at any length, that there would be an absurdity in their 
‘“* taking upon themselves materiality to render themselves 
visible to mortals.” He has farther said, in a note on the 


angel, spoken of Exod. xiv. 19. 


** We have found, and shall continue to find throughout the 
Scripture, that spiritual beings cannot be seen by material vision; 
therejore it is contrary to sacred Writ to suppose, that they assumed 
material bodies; and for the best reasons, because it is impossi 
agreeably to the laws which Gop has established.” 


The argument is absurd enough. As to the conclusion, 


we should be glad to know, whether Sir James Burges, oF 
any other worthy persons who have been misled by Mr. Bel 
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lamy, consider it as so decisive, that they mean, hencefor- 
ward, to disbelieve the account given by St. Matthew, of the 
angel seen on the morning of the resurrection. This was 
not an earthly being, for St. Matthew says positively, that he 
descended from heaven, xalaBds t& dupavtv. Yet he was an 
object of sight; his countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow. Words appear inadequate to describ- 
ing a degree of splendour which was so completely super- 
human ; but they sufficiently mark, that this spiritual being 
was seen. 

We are not quite sure that Mr. B. means, like the Sad- 
ducees, to deny the existence of any order of beings, super- 
human yet not divine. But it is clear, that when the Sad- 
ducees said, that there was no such thing as a resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit, Acts xxiii. 8.; they did not under- 
stand the word angel to mean an earthly messenger. And 
when our Saviour endeavoured to convince the Sadducees, 
that they were in error, he used the word angels, as the 
name of beings inhabiting heaven, not distinguished into 
sexes, immortal. Matt. xxii. 30. Mark xii. 25. Luke xx. 36. 
Now Mr. B. has acknowledged that the Hebrew qn, 
malake, and the Greek ayyedos, angelus, are words having 
the same meaning. (note on Exod. xiv. 19.) In saying, there- 
fore, that the word malake (as he chuses to write it) means 
nothing more than a human being, employed to receive and 
relate divine communications, he puts himself in direct 
opposition to the evangelists, and to our Lord, Yet, because 
our translators were not guilty of the same gross error, and 
have used the word angel, he says, 


“ From this it appears, as I have shown in the introduction, 
that the translators have not translated from the Hebrew, which 


et ought to have done, but from the Latin Vulgate, principally, 
and sometimes from the Greek.” 


Be it remembered too that this charge (founded on such 
absurd grounds) appears in the note, referred to before, on 
Exod. xiv. 19.; and that the publication of this note bears 
the date of 1819; whilst he had been compelled to confess, 
in his first Reply to the Quarterly Reviewer, bearing date 
1818, that the accusation of not translating from the. Hebrew 
was a false one; and positively denied, what it was impossi- 
ble to disprove, his having ever made such a charge. 


“ T have not said that, in many instances, the translators did not 
refer to the Hebrew ; he (the naa ete Bad, pe that I have said, 
that they did not translate from the Hebrew only.’* First Reply, 
p11, 
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Amongst the passages which this disbelief in the employ- 
ment of angels, compels Mr. B. to distort, are the second 
and third verses of Exod. iii. 


“ And the angel.of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, and behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 


Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt.”’ 


In the new translation this is changed to— 


“* There he saw the messenger of Jehovah before him, at the 
inmost fire in the midst of Seneh: then he looked, and behold 
Seneh burned with fire; but Seneh was not consumed. Then 


Moses said, I will turn now and see this great sight; why Seneh is 
not burnt.” 


In his notes he farther informs us, that the messenger was 
a priest; that the inmost fire means a sacrificial fire burning 
upon an altar; and that [yD Seneh, which has been trans- 


lated a bush, means, notwithstanding the difference of the 
orthography, the same as 5345p Sinai, and is the name of the 


mountain. According to his translation, therefore, Moses 
seeing a fire on an altar, on Mount Sinai; thought it won- 
derful, that the mountain was not consumed by it. But the 
folly implied in supposing, that this version is more credi- 
ble, as a narrative, than the usual one, is of less consequence 
than his presumption in imputing to St. Stephen and our 
Lord, mistaken views of the meaning of the Hebrew. ‘The 
7 of the former, before the Sanhedrim, contains a very 
close translation of several expressions in this passage. For 
instance, Mr. Bellamy has ventured to say ‘‘ the word n3 
belabbath is translated, in a flame ; but I believe it will be’ 
allowed by every critical Hebrew scholar, that this word can- 
not mean a flame.” The next word WN is confessedly, @ 
fire; and Mr. B. says the two together, are to be rendered 
‘ the inmost fire,’ note 2 on Exod. iii. Now the narrator of 
St. Stephen’s speech, has in Acts vii. 30. put into his mouth 
the paeeiveeal words ’Ey Qaoyi aupos, in a flame of Pb as 
his translation of WN 393 belabbath esh. Mr. Bellamy 
proceeds, and renders 707 Nd “ in the midst of Seneh; 

for which the writer of the Acts uses the word fails, of 4 
bush. And here Mr. B. stands opposed to the still more 

weighty authority of our Lord; for two of the evangelists 

have recorded a conversation which he held on the subject of 
this very text, and have made him use this same word ev, 

Mark xii. 26. Luke xx. 37. Now falos can only mean & 
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bush, or bramble. The most ignorant persen, who might be 
deceived by the similarity of Seneh and Sinai, can see that 
batos is certainly not Sinai; and Mr. B. surely will not ven- 
ture to assert that the Greek word used by the evangelists, is 
not a proper representative of the word which our Saviour 
may have employed. 

This indecent boldness in setting aside the translation 
which Christ, and the first martyr in his cause, (the latter 
under circumstances particularly marked by inspiration) have 
so unequivocally sanctioned, will be sufficient to satisfy those 
devout readers of the Scriptures, whom Mr. Bellamy’s posi- 
tive assertions may hitherto have blinded, that bis translation 
is totally undeserving of their confidence. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with pointing out to their notice, one or 
two similar instances of the same disrespect for inspired 
authority, without dwelling upon them at any length. 

In a note on Gen. xviii. L., which contains the account of 
Abraham’s respectful and hospitable reception of three an- 
gels, who appeared before him in the guise of travellers ; 

r. B. says, 


“ It is astonishing that commentator after commentator should 
have fallen into this error, (the error of supposing Abraham’s 
guests to have been celestial beings) by giving a meaning to this 
narrative which is as inconsistent with truth, as it is contrary to 
common sense.” 


Yet what he thus boldly pronounces an absurd error, is 
the recorded opinion of St. Paul, who bas said, in allusion te 
this narrative, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” Heb. xiii. 
2. Where it is obvious, that to substitute the word messen- 
gers for angels, would entirely destroy the beauty and force 
of St. Paul’s recommendation. 

The next instance is more remarkable as an example of 
folly defeating itself, than on any other account. Mr. B.’s 
translation having, hitherto, advanced through only a part of 
the Pentateuch, we could not easily have foretold what ab- 
surdities his system would lead him into, when he might come 
to Isaiah. But, in his introduction, (p. xxx. xxxi.) he has, 
by anticipation, given a specimen of his criticisms on that 
spay in remarks on the translation of Isaiah vi. 9, 10. 

e last of these verses contains three instances of the im- 
perative Hiphil, (the causal active of Hebrew verbs,) cor- 
rectly rendered as causals, by the words make fat, make 
heavy, and shut their eyes. Mr. Bellamy asserts, that these 
verbs are not of the causal active (or Hiphil) conjugation. 
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It would have been no more a defiance of acknowled 

truth to say, that amabo is not a future active in Latin. Mr, 
Bellamy, who avowedly considers the points as no less autho- 
rity than the letters, can have no pretence whatever for over- 
looking the clear and accurate punctuation of VOI and 


"357. He next invents a verb, whose third person prete- 


rite singular Kal is, he tells us, yyy he turned. For the 
existence of this verb, he does not pretend to offer any au- 
thority; and yet, he avoids giving his readers the least hint, 
that its existence is not as undoubted, or its use as common 
as that of any verb in the language. The word yy in the 


text, whether considered as a part of yyy, or of yy, is in 
either case the imperative Hiphil, as in Psalm xxxix. 1. 

But the absurdity of Mr. B.’s selection of this passage for 
his criticisms consists principally, in the complete refutation 
which it affords of some of his most positive assertions’; and 
the unhappy dilemmas, in which it entangles him. In his 
introduction, p. x. he asserts, ‘‘ that the quotations made by 
Christ and the Apostles from the Old Testament, were net 
quoted from the Septuagint, as has been too hastily sup- 
posed, but word for word, and vowel for vowel, as they now 
stand in the Hebrew,” And again, introduction, page xii. 
** I may be told, that Christ and the Apostles quoted the 
Scriptures from the Septuagint; for this has often been as- 
serted, even by some of the learned. But it,is.a serious mis- 
take: they always made their quotations from the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” , 

Now it does so happen, that longer or shorter portions of 
these two verses of Isaiah, have been quoted no less than six 
times in the New Testament; in every one of the Gospels, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and in an Epistle of St, Paul’. 
And not one, of these six quotations, agrees word for word 
with the Hebrew. The sense is, of course, preserved, 
though rather paraphrased ; either the people being spoken 
of, in the past tense and passive voice, as having suffered, 
what the prophet was figuratively told to inflict +; or God, 
in the past active, as having produced the effect + ; whilst in 
other instances the intention, of inflicting such judicial blind- 
ness of understanding, is still announced §. Unfortunately 
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* Matt. xiii. 14 Markiv. 42. Luke viii. 10. John aii. 40, Acts xxiii. 26. 
Rom. xi. 8. 


4 Matt. xin, 15. Acts xavini, 27. 
t John wi. 40, Rom. xi. 8. 
§ Mark iv. 12. Luke yiii. i¢ 
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too for Mr. Bellamy, he must either acknowledge, that these 
quotations are not literal, (in contradiction to his positive as- 
sertion) or he must give up his improved translation of turned 
aside, for shut their eyes ; for two of the Apostles, who in- 
clude YWiT in their quotation, have rendered it by éxzupvoay ; 
and the other religAwxev. Kayydiw, is claudo, occludo; to 
shut, or close; and tv?dow oculoruim usu privo, to blind. 
But, whatever may be his unwillingness to make conces- 
sions, any person can compare the six quotations, and can 
ascertain, for himself, that but two of the six exactly agree ; 
and that, consequently, it is impossible that they can all be 
taken ‘‘ word for word and vowel for vowel” from the He- 
brew. The truth is, as he will readily perceive, that the oc- 
casions of introducing these quotations did not make an 
such accuracy necessary ; and it was, therefore, not infeed. 
It is equally unfortunate for another of Mr. Bellamy’s asser- 
tions, that two of these quotations * do agree word for word 
and vowel for vowel with the Septuagint. This happens too, 
where he cannot allow, that the Septuagint coincides with 
the Hebrew, because it has ixanpvoav they shut, instead of 
his verb passive ‘‘ were turned aside +.” And no other per- 
sons will allow, that the translation of the LX_X is literal; 
because the three Hebrew imperatives are changed, in the 
Greek, into the past tense. 

We do not chuse to make our review a vehicle for giving 
publicity to all the deistical objections, which Mr. Bellamy 
has brought forward, to give plausibility to his alterations of 
the usually accepted meaning of Scripture. We shall only, 
therefore, farther mention, that his translation of the five last 
verses of the 2d chapter of Genesis is totally different from 
the authorized version; and we shall only observe, in reply, 
that by rejecting the account of the creation of the woman 
from the man, he puts himself in direct opposition to St. 
Pault; and that his alteration of the 24th verse, cannot be 
accepted without declaring the same Apostle twice mis- 
taken §; and without supposing our Saviour himself not only 
guilty of a gross error in quotation, but of arguing falsely 





* Matt. and Acts. 

+ Mr. Bellamy, with his usual inconsistency, after having told us, that yun 
is the third person singular preterite active, (which it might be, it there was any 
truth in his assertion, that such a verb exists,) and agrees with Gyn this people ; 
has construed ywn baashang, as if it was the third person plural possive (which it 
t utterly impossible that it should be, ou any supposition) and agreed with vry 
His eucs, 

5 1 Cor. xi. 8. 

9 1 Cor, vi. bo. and Eph, v, 31. 
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upon a mistaken view of the passage*. Here, too, all the 
quotations in the New Testament follow the Septuagint, in 
a slight deviation from the Hebrew + as it now stands. 
That Mr. Bellamy should, here also, be found contradicting 
himself by rejecting translations in the New Testament, 
(alter having soeltivels asserted, that they are always made as 
literally as possible from the Hebrew,) is however of little 
import; when compared with the indecency of implicating 
our Saviour in a charge of ignorance, or sophistry. And 
who is the person, who has dared to set up his interpreta- 
tions of the Hebrew, in such direct opposition to inspired, 
and even to divine authority? A translator so thoroughly in- 
competent to perform, with tolerable propriety, the task 
which he has undertaken; that Mr. Whittaker has selected, 
from his version of Genesis alone, no less than one hundred 
and thirty-four instances, not of iniricate passages still un- 
ravelled, not of disputed meanings injudiciously adopted, but 
of the commonest rules of Hebrew grammar ean ; of ac- 
tives, translated as if they were passives; of singulars, mis- 
taken for plurals; and the first person confounded with the 
third, 

It was impossible for us to examine more, than a very small 
porportion of Mr. Beliamy’s mistranslations, within the limits 
of an ordinary review. We have, therefore, confined our se- 
lection to instances, which gave us, at the same time, oppor- 
tunities of proving, that the authorized version was indepen- 
dent of the LX.X and of the Vulgate ; or to such passages, 
as being quoted in the New Testament afforded us opporta- 
nities of of exhibiting Mr. B.’s translation as, not slightly 
differing from, but totally incompatible with interpretations 
recorded in a language more generally known, and sanc-. 
tioned by the same Holy Spirit, who had dictated the origi- 
nal. Let our readers conceive, if they can, the extent of 
Mr. Bellamy’s inaccuracies, and the number of his mistrans- 
lations; when we assure them, that though we have, as they 
see, confined our criticisms to such passages, as might serve 





® Matt. xix. 5,6, 9. Mark x. 7, 8. 
+ In inserting of We after Eeevlas 
{ “Evexey rere xaradsifa dvSpar@- viv wariga 5 re fpatica, & ae 
vs poral, aitd, § Feovra: of Wo tle wagna miav. “Oce dxits siei “Bi dana cigf 
pala, 3 iv & Sric cuvi{euter, aOpew® pet yorifirw. MATO. asp if’, nos. e. The 
construction of the Greek in this passage is too simple to admit of its being mi 
taken. And when Mr. Bellamy ventures to assert, as he does, of the Hebre¥, 
(of which ieorra: slp edgua ylay is a translation,) that it “ is not applied to the 
man and woman but to their offspring ;” his assertion is a flat contradiction 
our Lord's conclasion, “lee éxéts sici Qs, dada capf ula; and destroys the arg® 
ment, on which he builds his impressive lesson 3 ay é Sadg euvifevger. a. 1. A. 
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the twofold purpose of displaying his perversions of Hebrew, 
and the incorrectness of his most positive assertions ; still 
we have by no means brought forward all the instances of 
gross error, which a selection, even thus limited, offered to 
our notice in a translation not extending beyond the xvth 
chapter of Numbers *. 

We have not, hitherto, said much of Mr. Bellamy’s taste, 
which is quite on a par with his judgment, in fixing on the 
correct meaning of a passage; and with his modesty, in pro- 
posing opinions, at variance with those of the learned men 
who have preceded him. This is, indeed, a topic, which it 
is impossible to treat with the gravity, that the general 
course of our subject requires. Yet, when the defect of 
taste sinks so much below all that falls under our notice, in 
the ordinary course of criticism, it certainly does indicate a 
want of plain common sense, as well as of cultivation. A 
reader of tolerable shrewdness, (however ignorant in the 
nicer points to be discussed) would reasonably be convinced, 
that so very absurd a writer could not possibly possess the 
clearness of understanding necessary, as one qualification at 
least, to entitle a man to appear as a respectable combatant 
in a field, where such numbers of able men were announced 
to have failed. As the notes which we have already quoted, 
on different occasions, may be considered as sufficient ex- 
amples of the absurdities of his style; we shall only add two 
more specimens of his taste, taken from notes expressly on 
the subject of taste. The first of these (as we like our quo- 
tations to answer more than one purpose,) may, at the same 
time, add to the examples of his mode of misrepresentin 
our translators, and of his excessive ignorance ; the secon 
may illustrate his system of punctuation, on which he parti- 
cularly piques himself. : 

The 29th verse of Leviticus xi. begins in our authorized 
version thus, ‘‘ These also shall be unclean unto you ot 
the creeping things that creep upon the earth:” on whic 
Mr. B. has the following note. 


_ “29. The creeping things that creep. The reader need not be 
informed that there is a needless repetition here; the creeping 





* So numerous are Mr. Bellamy’s errors, that the bundred and thirty-four 
mistakes in the common rules of grammar, given in Mr. Whittaker’s Appendix ; 
the numerous instances of mistranslation, examined in the body of his work; 
and the similar specimens in the Quarterly Review, not happening to have been 
selected for the same reasons as guided our choice, do not, we believe, compre- 
hend any of the mistranslations which we bave laid before our readers, except 
the one from Isaiah. 
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things, no doubt, creep. The word yyw sherets, rendered by the 
words creeping things, means the reptile ; and the following word 
yw shoreets, is the participle, which then reads, the reptile that 
creepeth. This is literally according to the Hebrew, without the 
addition of the word things, for which there is no authority.” 
Part II. p. 313. 


And translates it thus, 


** 29 Moreover these shall be unclean to you, of the reptile 
that creepeth upon the earth ; the weasel and the mouse, also the 
tortoise after his kind.” 


The repetition of the verb after its participle, or of the 
articiple with its derivative substantive, is a well known 
lebraism. Mr. B. very a expresses a great con- 

tempt for this repetition; and generally, as here, blames our 
translators for it. His taste, therefore, obliges him to alter 
the translation. And here, our readers must observe, that it 
is not to the repetition of sound that he objects, but to the 
superfluity of information ; ‘ creeping things,’ says he, ‘no 
doubt creep.’ The inference seems unavoidable, that he 
absolutely Mia not know, that the word reptile which he has 
substituted, is neither more nor less than Latin, for that 
which creeping thing expresses in more home-bred English, 
Again he anfairly asserts, that there is no authority in the 
original for things. There is authority. Let any school-boy 
be ashed ; and he can tell Mr. Bellamy, that omne natans is 
as good authority for every thing which swims, or omne 
repens for every creeping thing ; as omnis res que natat, or 
omnis repens res could be. It is, indeed, better authority; 
because such uncouth and unusual expressions would give 
suspicion of a depraved text. Ce is not French for thing; 
yet tout ce qui nage, must be translated, every thing which 
swims. 

The other instance of a correction founded on taste occurs 
in Levit. xiv. 51. “* And he shall take the cedar wood, and 
the hyssop, and the scarlet, and the living bird, and dip 
them in the blood of the slain bird, and in the een 
water, and sprinkle the house seven times.” (Authori 
version ) 

Mr. Bellamy’s ear is so dissatisfied with the repetition of 
the conjunction copuiative in this verse, that he dengutd his 
promise of giving a strictly literal translation; and, by seve- 
ral ingenious substitutions for the conjunction which offends 
him, improves the harmony of the passage, as he thinks, ren- 
dering it thus. 

9 
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«“ 51 Then he shall take of the cedar tree, and of the h 
also of the scarlet, even together with the living bird; and he 
shall dip them in the blood of the slain, bird which is in the run- 
ning water: and sprinkleover the house seven times.” Part II.p. $91. 


We subjoin his note, for fear our readers should think 
that when we said that Mr. B., in altering the version of 
this text, had particularly a view to improving the harmony 


of the language, we were giving them merely a satirical sug- 
gestion of our own. 


“ 51. The) vau is in this verse translated by the conjunction 
copulative, no less than seven times. It is an error which occurs 
in almost every verse in the Bible: the reader will observe, that it 
not only destroys the harmony of the language, (and which prac- 
tice would be condemned in any writer, now the European lan- 
guages are better known than they were two hundred years since,) 
but it very often indeed, gives a contrary sense to that which is 


signified in the original, as has been shown in the preceding pages.” 
Part II. p. $21. 


Lest our readers should run into another error, and ima- 
gine that the carelessness of the compositor has produced 
the absurdity, so obvious in the punctuation of the verse last 
quoted ; we must inform them that Mr. B. says of himself, 


“ T have paid particular attention to the punctuation. In the 
common version we frequently find it so neglected, that the first 
proposition is made to run into the second, and the second into 
the third; by which the true sense is not known. J have there- 
Sore closely adhered to the Hebrew punctuation, which will be found 
to add great light to numbers of passages.”’ Part |. Introduction, 
p. Xi. 

“ From all that can be gathered from his statement of this sub- 
ject, and the odd manner in which he has disposed his commas, 


colons, &c. the above is understood to be his object.”” Whittaker, 
p- 188. 


Such is Mr. Whittaker’s cautious inference from the con- 
fused language and capricious practice of Mr. Bellamy. 
How far the latter has succeeded, m producing a perspicuous 
distinction between the major and minor propositions, may 
be best ascertained, as Mr. Whittaker observes, from a few 
specimens, 


“ Gen. i.4 ‘ And God saw, that the light, was good.’ Gen. 
i, 8. * So the evening, and the morning, were the second day.’ 
Gen. i. 11. ‘ The earth shall germinate, grass; the herb yielding 
seed ; fruit-tree, yielding fruit after his kind; with its seed in it, 
upon the earth: and it wasso. Gen. i. 27. * Then God created, 
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the man in his image; in the image of God, he created him: male 
and female, he created them.’ Gen. ii. 5. *‘ Jehovah God had 
not caused rain upon the earth; moreover, nor a man, to till the 
ground.” Gen. ii. 10. ** And a river went forth from Eden; to 
water the garden: which from thence divided ; and became, four 
heads.’? Gen. viii. 6. “* Now it was at the end of forty days, 
then Noah, opened, the window of the ark, which he had made*,” ’ 
Whittaker, p. 189. 


Is it possible, that the circumstance of finding his poem 
of the Exodiad occasionally quoted, by such a judge of style 
and composition as these specimens prove Mr. Bellamy to 
be, can have been so flattering to Sir James B. Burges, as 
to have made him totally blind to the absurdities of this ridi- 
culous man? We must think so. For though Sir James 
has, we have no doubt, like other worthy men, always given 
a large portion of his attention to religious inquiries ; still it 
is evident that Biblical criticism can never have been a 
favourite department of study with him. He could not 
otherwise have been so unacquainted with the present state 
of knowledge and belief, in that branch of theological in- 
quiry, as to have thought it necessary to consume sixty 
pages (of a pamphlet containing but 152,) in refuting those 
absurd histories of the composition of the Septuagint, which 
have been exploded long ago. But if Sir James has chosen 
to come forward, in a cause in which he is but ill qualified to 
take the office of a judge, he has shewn himself a partisan, 
by the heat which bas made him misquote the Quarterly Re- 
viewer. It must be painful to an honourable mind like his, 
to reflect upon the imputations to which he has rendered him- 
self liable, by carelessly omitting, in his quotations, words ° 
which modify the Reviewer's assertions, and the absence of 
which are of use to his own argument. Thus the Quarterly 
Reviewer had said, ‘‘ We have the highest possible autho- 
rity for deeming it (the Septuagint) to convey, in the main, 
a faithful record of the true sense of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures +.” Sir James quoting this assertion, and accompaby- 
ing his quotation with the mark (‘‘) has left out the important 
words ‘in the main,” where he cites the Reviewer's asser- 
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* Mr. Whittaker's caution will, after all, scarcely prove sufficient to protect 
him from being charged with ‘* a palpable falsehood.” For we observe, that as 
the question of correctness in the distribution of the points, depends upon the 
intermediate, and not upon the final point, Mr. W. has allowed the compositor to 
place, as usual, a period at the close of each quotation. | The Quarterly Re- 
viewer is accused, for doing this, of “ a palpable falsehood ;” and is styled, 
“ this dishonourable writer.’”’ Bellamy’s Reply, p. 39. 

+ Quarterly Review, No, 37, p. 261. 
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tion to refute it*. Again, the Reviewer says, ‘‘ Not a sem- 
blance of argument zs produced by him (Mr. Bellamy) to 
excite the least suspicion that the version now called the 
Septuagint is materially different from that which has always 
borne this name+.” Sir James, referring to this passage, 
proposes to ascertain how far the critic is justified in assert- 
ing that ‘* there is not a semblance of argument to excite,” 
ket. Where by leaving out the words produced by him, he 
changes the assertion from a particular to a general one; and 
then remarks, ‘‘ Assertions bolder than these, or couched in 
terms more unequivocal, cannot be made. On their truth 
or falsehood must depend the character of our Critic, both 
asa writer and as a man of veracity.” We are sorry to be 
able to produce a still more flagrant example. We must 
give it at somewhat greater length than the two preceding 
instances. 


“ | will therefore now proceed to the consideration of those 
other versions which have been mediately or immediately derived 
from it, including our own received version, respecting which our 
Critic confidently asserts, first, generally, that ‘ all the principal 
translations have, beyond question, been made directly from the 
Hebrew || ;’ and again, more particularly, that ‘ our authorized 
version was made, not from any translation ancient or modern, 
but directly from the original Hebrew §.’’ On the truth of these 
propositions he rests his case, and on the denial of them I am con- 
tented to rest mine.” Sir James B. Burges’s Reasons, p. 97. 


The passage from which Sir James makes his first quota- 
tion, is as follows :— 


* His third’? (Mr. Bellamy’s third assertion) ‘* that ‘ from the 
Latin Vulgate, all the European translations have been made,’ is 
of equal value with the rest. In Roman Catholic countries, indeed, 
where the Latin Vulgate is prized beyond its just value, the ver- 
sions into the vernacular tongues have been chiefly made from this, 
and not from the original: but the case is far otherwise in Protest- 
ant countries, All the principal English translations, in particular, 
have beyond question been made directly from the Hebrew.” 
Quarterly Review, No. 37, p. 256. 


By leaving out English, and in particular, and keeping 
back the previous sentence, Sir James has, (we still hope 
unintentionally, but at any rate with most culpable careless- 
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* Reasons in favour of a new translation, p, 41. 
t Sunterty Review, No. 37. p. 261. 
+ Reasons, p. 64. 
fl Quarterly Review, No, 37, p. 256. § Ibid. p. 258, 
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ness) made the Reviewer rest his case on the truth of a pro- 
= the accuracy of which he had expressly denied, 
‘or is it only in combating with the Quarterly Reviewer, 
that Sir James has proceeded in a’manner much better cal- 
culated for deceiving his readers, than for putting them in 
= of a fair view of the question. For example, he 
vas drawn up a table, containing in three columns, the Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate, and authorized English Version of parti- 
cular texts ; whilst a fourth column contains, he says, ‘ the 
Hebrew text literally translated.” The language he uses 
cannot be understood to imply less than, that this literal 
translation is so certainly, and indisputably literal, that no 
Hebrew scholar can reasonably refuse to accept it, as a 
standard to which the other translations may be referred, to 
determine their accuracy. Had Sir James announced, as 
in all fairness be should have done, that this soi-disant lite- 
ral translation was nothing more than Mr. Bellamy’s trans- 
lation (a fact of which he never suffers the least hint to 
escape him) an intelligent reader would have known how to 
appreciate the conclusion at which Sir James arrives. 


“* The result of such inspection’? (of his table) must be the 
conviction, that in every one of the important passages there col- 
lated, there is an entire coincidence between the Received Ver- 
sion, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate, and as entire a disagree- 
ment between them and the Hebrew original.”. Reasons, p. 124. 


Here if, instead of being misled by the words Hebrew 
original, the reader recollects that Sir James means Mr. 
Bellamy’s representation of the Hebrew original, he will, 
probably, make up his mind, that the acknowledged agree- 
ment between three translations made at such different times, 
and under such different circumstances, affords strong 
enough ground to satisfy any one (who cannot consult the 
original) that where this coincidence exists the three are 
right ; and that the individual, who stands confessedly alone, 
is wrong. Amongst the texts selected from Mr. Bellamy, and 
which Sir James represents it as discreditable to our trans- 
lation to differ from, are our old acquaintances Gen. vi. 14. 
(directions for building the ark)and Isa. vi. 10. Sir James's 
choice of Gen. iii. 25. is still more unfortunate. In_ that 
verse Mr. B. chose to render I2y, to transgress, instead of 
to till; and his only authority for this change was con- 
fessedly this, that in “ Deut. xvii. 2. the same word, both 
consonants, and vowels, is rendered by the word transgress- 
ing.” Bell, note on Gen. iii, 23. Now it is a very different 
word; Mr. Bellamy having carelessly confounded the He 
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brew letters d and 7, which happen to have a great resem- 
blance to each other. 

We could scarcely believe our eyes, when we read, in Sir 
James's table, the following contrast ; intended, like the rest, 
to shew the inaccuracy of our despised translation. 


« Gen. xv. 9. Literal translation 
from the Hebrew. Received Version. 

And he (Jehovah) said to him, And he said unto him, Take me 
Bring before meacalfofthree —an heifer of three years old, 
years,with ashe goat of three — and a she goat of three years 
years, also a turtle dove and a old, and a tuttle dove and 4 
pigeon, pigeon,” 


Does he really think, that a calf of three years is a more 
correct expression, than an heifer of three years old? 

Sir James has been no less hasty in quoting, ftom the pre- 
face of our translators, a single sentence, without presenting 
his readers with other passages in the same preface, which 
qualify the meaning of that sentence, in a manner totally 
subversive of his argument. 


“ In their own Preface, quoted by the Critic, the Translators 
shew ‘ what they had proposed to themselves; and what course 
they held in this their perusal and survey of the Bible. On which 
occasion they never thought, from the beginning, that they should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one, a 
good one ; but their endeavour and mark was, to make a good one 
better, or, out of many good ones, one principal good one, not 
justly to be excepted against.’ This surely is intelligible language. 
The authors of the work themselves solemnly declare to the public 
and to the Monarch by whom they had been employed, that they 
had obeyed his instructions, and fulfilled his intentions, not by 
making a new translation, the remotest design of doing which they 
utterly disclaim, but by collating and revising the former transla- 
tions.””? Reasons, p. 122. 


To destroy the conclusion, which Sir James has laid down 
in so peremptory a tone, nothing more is necessary than to 
copy the modest, but decisive account which constitates the 
rest of that paragraph, of which his quotation is the com- 
mencement. 


“ ; that hath been our endeavour, that our mark. To that 
purpose there were many chosen, that were greater in other 
men’s eyes than in their own, and that sought the truth rather than 
their own praise. Again, they came, or were thought to come, te 
the work, not § exercendi causa’ (as one saith) but ‘ exercitati,’ 
that is, « learned, not to learn;’ for the chief overseer and 
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ipyodiwxrns under hig Majesty, to whom not enly we, but also our 
whole Church was much bound, knew by his wisdom, which thing 
also Nazianzen taught so long ago *, that it is a preposterous order 
to teach first, and to learn alter; 70 iv wie xepauiar paar, * to 
learn and practise together’ is neither commendable for the work- 
man, nor safe for the work. Therefore such were thought upon, 
as could say modestly with St. Hierome, ‘ Et Hebraum sermonem 
ex parte didicimus, et in Latino pene ab ipsis incunabulis, &c. 
detriti sumus;’ * Both we have learned the Hebrew tongue in 
part, and in the Latin we have been exercised almost from our 
very cradie.’ St. Hierome maketh no mention of the Greek 
tongue, wherein yet he did excel; because he translated not the 
Old Testament out of Greek, but out of Hebrew. And in what 
sort did these assemble? Jn the trust of their own knowledge, or 
of the sharpness of wit, or deepness of judgment, as it were in an 
arm of flesh? Atno hand. ‘They trusted in him that hath the 
key of David, opening, and no man shutting ; they prayed to the 
Lord, the Father of our Lord, to the effect that St. Augustine 
did; ‘ O let thy Scriptures be my pure delight; let me not be 
deceived in them, neither let me deceive by them+.’ In this 
confidence, and with this devotion, did they assemble together; 
not too many, lest one should trouble another; and yet many, lest 
many things haply might escape them. H you ask what they had 
before them; truly it was the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
the Greek of the New. These are the two golden pipes, or rather 
conduits, where through the olive-branches empty themselves into 
the gold. St. Augustine cualleth them precedent, or original, 
tongues {; St. Hierome, fountains§. The same St. Hierome 
affirmeth, and Gratian hath not spared to put it into his decree, 
* That as the credit of the old books (he meancth of the Old 
Testament) is to be tried by the Hebrew volumes; so of the New 
by the Greek tongue },’ he meaneth by the original Greek. If 
truth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence should a trans- 
lation be made, but out of them? ‘These tongues, therefore (the 
Scriptures, we say, in those tongues) we set before us to translate, 
being the tongues wherein God was pleased to speak to his Chureh 
by his Prophets and Apostles. Neither did we run over the work 
with that posting haste that the Septuagint did q, if that be true 
which is reported of them, that they finished it in seventy-two 
days; neither were we barred or hindered from going over it 
again, having once done it, like St. Hierome **, it that be true 
which himself reporteth, that he could no sooner write any thing, 
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but presently it was caught from him, and published, and he could 
nut have leave to mend it: neither, to be short, were we the first 
that fell in hand * with translating the Scripture into English, and 
consequently destitute of former helps, as it is written of Origen, 
that he was the first in a manner, that put his hand to write com- 
mentaries upon the Scriptures, and therefore no marvel if he over- 
shot himself many times. None of these things: The work hath 
not been huddled up in seventy-two days, but hath cost the work- 
men, as light as it seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days, and more. Matters of such weight and consequence 
are to be speeded with maturity: for in a business of moment a 
man feareth not the blame of convenient slackness +? Neither did 
we think much to consult the translators or commentators, Chaldee, 
Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or Latin; no, nor the Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Dutch; neither did we disdain to revise that which we 
had done, and to bring back to the anvil that which we had ham- 
mered ; but having and using as great helps as were needful, and 
fearing no reproach for slowness, nor coveting praise for expedition, 
we have at length, through the good hand of the Lord upon us, 
brought the work to that pass that you see.” ‘Translators’ Preface. 


To understand the consistency of the sentence, quoted by 
Sir James, with what is afterwards said, a reference to some 
preceding passages is necessary. Alarmists, it appears, had 
given out, that all faith was to be unsettled by the produc- 
tion of a translation so much at variance with preceding 
ones, as should cause the readers to ask, 


“ Hath the Church been deceived all this while? We hoped 
that we had been in the right way, that we had had the oracles of 
Gop delivered unto us, and that though all the world had cause to 
be offended, and to complain, yet that we had none.” Transla- 
tors’ Preface. 


To this the translators answer, that the very meanest of 
the Protestant translations of the Bible into English con- 
tained the word of Gop; and that they, who could peruse 
and examine the original, were so far satisfied of this, that 
they had never imagined it would be necessary to give a new 
face to every text; neither had they undertaken (as the 
Romanists, they observe, had been attempting to do b col- 
lating editions of the Vulgate) to make a bad translation 
into a good one; but it would be their endeavour, by trans- 
lating directly from the Hebrew and Greek, and by availing 
themselves of the labours of other learned translators of 
every nation, to make, of what was already good, something 
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still better; or out of many good ones, one principal “ good 
one, not justly to be excepted against.” 

It is really lamentable to think, that Sir James could read 
this account of the truly judicious method which our transla- 
tors adopted, and knowing, as he must do, that at the period 
ef the Reformation almost all the talent of the country was 
concentrated in the pursuit of an accurate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, should allow himself to be so blinded, by the 
paltry compliment of having his Exodiad quoted, as to be 
persuaded, that an individual who can scarcely put together 
ten sentences of passable English, and who never attempts 
to argue without becoming palpably absurd, has not merely 
excelled these learned men by a few lucky hits at the solution 
of some partieular difficulties; but has proved, that there is 
scarcely a verse in their translation which did not need his 
correction; nor a narrative at all at variance with the erdi- 
wary or expected course of events, which he has not con- 
victed them of misunderstanding to such an extent, as no 
book ever was misunderstuod betore. 

When we say, that Mr. B. appears incapable of express- 
ing lrimself distinctly, and of arguing with tolerable clearness, 
We must at the same time acknowledge, that we may have 
been deceived by appearances. For, in his replies to the 
Quarterly Reviewer, we find him sheltering himself, so fre- 
quently, under the confusion of his own language, and the 
inconsistency of Lis own assertions, as to make us sometimes 
doubt, whether his very perplexed style may not rather be the 
result of that low cunning, so often observed in men of weak 
understandings, than the involuntary consequence of his 
want of clear ideas. Another part of Mr. Bellamy’s defence 
consists in printing the WE, and US of his Reviewer in great 
letters, when ke has occasion to quote the Review ; and in 
styling him, this anonymous, or this concealed writer. These 
forcible arguments will constitute an equally apposite reply 
to OUR criticisms. We shall, therefore, just observe; that 
as the public dees.not expect any single person to be pre- 
pared, to pronounce upon the merits of the whole range of 
literature and science; and would be justly dissatisfied, if be 
should attempt it; so neither does the editor of a review 
affect, by the use of the indivisible pronouns I or my, to 
claim the honour of being the sole author of the specimens of 
varied knowledge, which fill bis journal. If Mr. B. could 
supply the editor with any substitute for the we (which be 
affects to consider as so pompous) equally adapted to-express 
a certain unity of feeling and opinions, and a variety, at the 
same time, of contributors; he will deserve our thanks. The 
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objection to a reviewer, that he is an anonymous writer, is of 
no value; unless the reviewer indulges in personal remarks, 
From the time of the Spectators and Tutlers, the responsi- 
bility of literary journals, reviews, &c. has usually, in this 
country, rested on the editor alone, who reserves to himself 
the right of excluding or accepting, and occasionally of 
altering the articles which may be contributed by others, 
By this arrangement, the tranquillity of the republic of 
letters is better preserved, than it would be if the critique on 
every work was, necessarily, accompanied with the marshall- 
ing one writer by name against another. An author and his 
reviewer, who may be conscious of their relative situations, 
will afterwards meet on pleasanter terms, than if they were 
obliged to recognise each others disagreements. The writer 
of this article will not think of breaking through the ordinary 
rele which places him, as Mr. B.'s reviewer, in the character 
of an anonymous writer. He takes no advantage over Mr. 
Bellamy by this; since Mr. B. will not be more ignorant of 
the personal merits or demerits of the critic, than he is of the 
articulars of Mr. B.’s private character, or situation in life. 

he answer to criticisms on a Hebrew verb, or to remarks 
on the method of conducting a particular controversy, will 
evidently not depend upon who, or what sort of a person the 
writer is. The remarks of the Quarterly Reviewer, like our 
own, would hold equally good against Mr. A. B, C. or any 
other letter in the alphabet, who should happen to have pub- 
lished the same absurdities, as against Mr. Bellamy. In Mr, 
Bellamy’s replies, on the other hand, there is a constant en- 
deavour to shift the argument from a defence of his own 
errors, to personal attacks upon the imputed motives of the 
gentleman, whom he assumes to be his adversary. We are 
inclined to believe, that he has not made any inistake in 
supposing the Rev. Mr. D’Oyley, well known as the able 
coadjutor of Dr. Mant in drawing up the notes for the So- 
ciety’s Bible, to have been his reviewer in the Quarterly ; 
and we trust there was more of folly, than intention to sneer 
at Christianity, in designating this gentleman as the ‘‘ advo- 
cate for received errors ;’* an allusion, as dull as it is inde- 
cent, to the office of Christian Advocate, which Mr. D’Oyley 
formerly held in the University of Cambridge.’ But he has, 
farther, ventured to say, that the reviewer ‘comes forward 
under an imputation no less serious, and, if true, no less dis- 
graceful, than that of having a personal interest to serve ; 
the success of his own publication depending in some mea- 
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sure on the condemnation of my new translation*.” This 
illiberal charge, of writing with the tradesman-like intention 
of preventing an unsaleable article from hanging on his 
hands, it would have been _— beneath the gentleman, so 
charged, to notice; nor would he thank us for wasting words 
to protect him from an imputation, which only marks the low 
notions of the person opposed to him. To bring that per- 
son, if possible, to a sense of shame we, here, inform him, 
that we have the authority of the truly respectable publisher, 
of Mant and D’Oyley’s Bible, for asserting ; that those gen- 
tlemen, having entirely made over the property of their notes 
to the Society, have no more pecuniary interest in its sale 
than Mr. Bellainy has. And if the latter has any of the feel- 
ings ofa gentleman, his self-condemnation will be bitter in- 
deed, on viewing the contrast between Mr. D’ Oyley’s liberal 
mode of proceeding, and the miserable cunning, which so 
readily suggested itself to his own mind as Mr. D’Oyley’s 
motive ; and which he ventured publicly to impute to that 
gentleman, without knowing, or Ristas enquired, whether 
there was the least ground for so gross an insinuation. 

Messrs Todd and Whittaker ‘are, at any rate, neither 
anonymous writers, nor publishers of Bibles. If Mr. B. at- 
tempts to answer them, he must meet their authorities, or 
grapple fairly with their arguments. Mr. Todd’s vindica- 
tion is a useful, unpretending compilation ; intended to con- 
vince those readers who are incapable of consulting the origi- 
nal, and not much accustomed to critical disquisitions, that in 
trusting to our authorised version, they have not been leaning 
on a broken reed. For such readers he has : adopted a species 
of argument, which all can comprehend; drawing from bis 
own intimate acquaintance with our domestic literature a 
multiplicity of passages, selected from writers of acknow- 
ledged reputation, and directly contradicting such of Mr. 
Bellamy's and Sir James’s assertions as affected the literary, 
and, by implication, the moral character of our translators, 
and the credit of their venerable work. 

Mr. Whittaker’s is a much more elaborate performance. 
He meets Mr. Bellamy on a great variety of points ; and 
always manages to interest us by the valuable criticisms and 
accurate information, with which be instructs his readers, at 
the same time that he crashes his opponent. For instance, 
Mr. Bellamy having asserted, that all the versions made in 
Europe since the year 128, have been no more than transla- 
tions of translations; Mr. Whittaker has taken occasion to 
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ive an account of the numerous European versions made 
irectly from the Hebrew. This account contains a judici- 
cious selection of such circumstances, connected with each, 
as are sufficient to prove, that they were translated immedi- 
ately from the Hebrew; and Mr. Whittaker has added to 
the details derived from Pere Simon, and Lewis (the usual 
authorities on such topics,) many interesting particulars, 
which his learning has enabled him to bring together from 
various other quarters. Amongst these we observed with 
satisfaction a decisive proof of the learning, and independent 
judgment exercised by one of our earliest translators, Cover- 
dale; whose version of Isaiah Ivii. 5. is correct, where his 
predecessors the LXN.X, Jerome, Pagninus, and Luther had 
all rendered the text in a manner calculated to have misled 
him, had he not examined the original carefully for himself, 
We the rather notice this, because expressions have been 
used, by a person for whose authority we have the greatest 
respect, tending to deduce the genealogy of our English 
Bible from the German reformer, rather than from the He- 
brew original. The text adduced by Mr. Whittaker affords 
a most complete proof, that if Coverdale used Luther's 
Bible, he used it as every sensible and learned man, em- 
ployed in such a task, would be glad to do, and ought to do; 
as an excellent companion and tellow-counsellor from whom 
to take advice, but not as a leader to be blijdly followed, 
Luther has considered yy9xq as the plural of bx; Coverdale 
as that of MN; the former has accordingly rendered the first 
part of the verse Die ihr in der brunst zu den gotzen lauffet, 
unter alle griine baume; whilst Coverdale’s translation is, 
‘Ye take your pleasure under the okes, and under all grene 
trees*.” To shew the total waut of truth in another of Mr. 
Bellamy’s most positive assertions, viz. that the Apostles 
quoted literally from the Hebrew and not from the Septna- 
gint; Mr. W. has very judiciously brought forward some of 
those instances of quotations in the New Testament from 
the LX X, which happen also to be examples of a disagree- 
ment between the LX X and the Hebrew. Ne has accom- 
panied two of these instances with remarks, which we should 
never have thought of cavilling at, had they been made by 
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* Still more literally “ in the oak-groves under every green tree.”’ _ But, 
though we agree with Mr. W. in considering corhe, (under the authority of 
Diodati and Buxtorf) as the plural of m5x an oak, in this passage ; we must not 
be supposed to sanction Mr. W.’s hasty assertion, that the ** word is not to be 
found in the whole Bible,” as the plural of x q Gad. Vide Euod. x0. 1}. ond 
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Mr. Bellamy ; but the obvious good sense and general cor. 
rectness of Mr. Whittaker give a degree of importance to 
his opinions, which makes it necessary to state our objec- 
tions to them, in every instance where we cannot give our 
approbation. The first relates to the quotation in Matt. 
xxi. 16. from Psalm viii. 2.; where our Lord is made to 
adopt tie words of the Septuagint, though the Hebrew word 
ty, ordinarily translated strength, is there rendered abo 

raise; a meaning which it is not generally acknowledged to 
on Mr. W. says, the Hebrew word may have been con- 
founded with a similar Arabic ove, implying glory ; but, he 
adds, ‘‘ The error, whencesoever it originated, has been 
transcribed by the Apostle from the LX X.” Now we are 
not inclined to concede, that there has been any error. 
Bythner says, ‘‘tY robur, imperium, Jaus, quod robur sit 
materia laudis * ;” and though he may have no otber autho- 
rity, for saying that TY sometimes signifies praise, than the 
Septuagint; we must say, that we think that authority very 
sufficient ground for acknowledging this acceptation of the 
word. [t is not a mere oversight, for they have again ren- 
dered ty by the kindred expression Tiuny, Psalm xxix. 1. +, 
Neither does this translation of the word merely find a casual 
place, in the Evangelist’s quotation ; it decidedly receives 
the sanction of our Lord. When the priests and scribes 
heard the children saying, ‘‘ Hosanna to the son of David, 
they were sore displeased, and said unto him, Hearest thou 
what these say? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye 
never read out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” Now this is not a remark addressed by 
the Evangelist to his readers ; who, (had it been any other 
than St. Matthew,) might have been supposed to read the 
Psalms in the Greek translation. It is our Saviour, who, in 
a conversation held in the dialect then spoken at Jerusalem, 
must have used, in quoting the Psalm, a word in that dialect 
epuivalent to praise; or else the force of his reply evapo- 
rates, and even beeomes incorrect. The children praised 
him, when the chiefs of the nation would not; but the chil- 
dren gave no strength to his party. Farther, there can be 
no doubt, but that the meaning assigned to the word t in 
this psalm by our Lord, must have been so clearly the cor- 
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* Lyra Prophetica, in v. et I. 
+ The substitution of the word praise for strength, improves the correctness of 
the language, in both instances, as translated in our Bible. “ Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordaived strength” (praise,) Msaluy vm. 2 
* Give unto the Lord glore and strength” (praise,) Psalm xxix. 1, 
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sect neaning, that the priests and scribes, who he was re- 
buking, could not reasonably dispute it. 

The next passage which gives occasion to such deprecia- 
tory remarks on the LX.X as we cannot acquiesce in, is 
thus stated by Mr. Whittaker :— 


“ Amos ix. 12. “Owws dy ixnCnticwow of naTaAoiros Tur ar paorer 
tie Kupiov xl mavra ta ion, 8D obs igimixAntas 7d Groue pov ix’ adrovs, 
Aiyts Kupsoc 6 @sd; & woigy tadta. Alex. LXX. quoted verbatim, 
Acts xv. 17, with the addition of the word warra. The Vatican 
LXX. omits the words a» and r3y Kdpiov. Among other errors, the 
Seventy have here confounded yyiq ‘ they shall possess,’ with 


yy ‘they shall seek after,’ and Tits ‘ Edom,’ with cay 
‘man.’ If this be not the case, the Hebrew has suffered great 
mutilation, an hypothesis adopted by Dr. Owen without the least 
hesitation *.’’ Whittaker, p. 276. 


It is not only the opinion of Dr. Owen, but, amongst 
many others, of Michaelis +, of Kennicott, and of the judi- 
cious Mede, that there can be no doubt, but that the Septu- 
agint here most providentially preserves the true reading. 
The corruption of this text by the Jews, in order to make 
for themselves a claim over the remnant of Edom is as pal- 
pable as it is atrocious. Mr. Whittaker says, that this is to 
suppose, that the Hebrew has suffered great mutilation ; 
but it is exceedingly curious how very slight q change, in 
the transcription of the original, produces so vast an altera- 
tion in the meaning. The eye of a person unacquainted 
with Hebrew, would scarcely be able to detect any difference 
between the correct and falsified text. ‘The total perversion 
of the meaning may be seen by comparing Amos ix. 12, and 
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* See his “* Modes of Quotations.” 

+ Michaelis has one or two particularly sound and sensible remarks, in hie 
chapter on the quotations in the New Testament from the Old. ** In opposi- 
tion tosimply borrowed passages are understood quotations, in the proper sense 
of the word, either in proof of a particular point of doctrine, or the completion of 
@ prophecy. In this case } cannot conceive that the simple and literal con- 
struction of the quoted passage sliould have conveyed, either in the Greek version 
or in the Hebrew original, any other meaning, than that which ts ascribed to 
them by the writers of the New Testament. By the Hebrew original I ander- 
stand not the Masoretic printed text, but the ancient gennine text, and I readily 
admit, that the |XX and the writers of the New Testament, had a more Acen- 
rate copy, than that which we possess at present; according to whch accurate 
copy, the quoted passages must have expressed precisely that rense, in which 
the Apostles and Evangelists have used them.”— Michaelis, Beshop Marsh's 
translation, vol. i chap. v.§1. Again, “ When the proof intended to be given 
by the quotation cons'sts in the deviation from the Masoretic text, the person 
who made the quotation must have either believed the reading im the DNX to 
have heen more accurate than that in the usual copies of the Hebrew, or he 
tas used not a solid but a specious argument "—-Ihid, * a. 
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Acts xv. 17, in the English Bible. In this instance we are 
inclined to wish that Mr. Bellamy’s assertion had been true 
for once; and that our translators had copied the Septua- 
gint, instead of faithfully rendering the Hebrew. His other 
assertion, which it was here Mr. Whittaker’s object to dis- 
prove, isin this case most obviously untrne; for the apos- 
tle’s quotation has not the least resemblance (in the first part 
of the verse) to the words ‘‘ as they now stand in the He- 
brew.” 

In his chapter on the Keri notes, Mr. Whittaker shews 
himself equally inclined to overlook the advantage which the 
LX.X possessed, in having a text nearer by so many cen- 
turies to the time when inspired critics could revise it, and 
keep it correct. He seems to suppose that the ancient 
translators were only able to obtain the correct meaning, in 
those instances where it is at present doubtful, by the 
modern method of a critical comparison between the Keri 
and the Chetib. Thus he says 


“ The fact of their (the LXX and the Chaldee paraphrasts) 
following the Keri notes generally, and making occasional devia- 
tions from them proves that the various readings were neither 


accurately digested at those times, nor regarded as decisive authe- 
rity.” Whittaker, p. 131. 


Again, 


“* When the LXX and the Chaldee Paraphrase were made, the 
Sacred text cannot have been immaculate, because some of the 
textual readings are preserved in those ancient versions: there 
must also at that time have been some clue to the true readings, 
because they have not always translated the text, but in a great 
variety of instances preferred the marginal correction. The legi- 
timate conclusion therefore is, that there was some digest of vari- 
ous readings, analogous to the Keri annotations, which the authors 
of those versions consulted, but that it had not then been brought 
to its present state of perfection.” Whittaker, p. 137. 


We should rather say, that it appears evident that many 
correct readings, now only to be found as Keri, had not 
then lost their place in the text; yet that corruption had 
begun, some of the various readings which occur in the 
LXX being confessedly incorrect. This appears to us 4 
much more legitimate conclusion; but it entirely destroys 
the ground on which Mr. W. builds his third limitation of 
the date of the Keri readings. Indeed we are surprized 
that his opinions on this subject should have been formed 
with so little apparent attention to the important result of 
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Kennicott’s collation, as affecting the authority and progress 
of the Keri notes. Of all the Keri in Van der Hooght's 
edition, amounting to about one thousand, there were but 
fourteen, which Kennicott’s examination did not disc ‘over in 
the text of some MS. or other; et plerumque, he adds, 
quanto vetustiores sunt M.S" tanto major inest iis harum 
lectionum numerus. ‘They have increased with the evident 
errors. If farther evidence of their occasional modern 
growth is wanted, Kennicott’s vigilance detected one of 
these Keri aimost in its birth. It occurs in Van der 
Hooght as a correction of L Sam. xvii. 34, which, if trans- 
lated according to his text, would make the lion carry off 
David instead of the lamb. We copy Kennicott’s curious 
account of this Keri, as given in the dissertatio generalis, 
printed with his great work. 

1 Sam. xvii. 34. In margine, e regione verbi [yj (hune 
vel hoc) nunc invenimus ? =i) agnus ; que indubitate verissi- 
ma est lectio sed ad que tempora referenda est lectionis 
hujus py in textu antiquitas? Num etiam profectum est 
hoc keri in Samuele vel a Mose, vel a viris Synagoge mag- 
ne? Hee vera vox non potuit ad marginem adscribi, ante- 
quam falsa in textum recepta fuit. Quum vero nondum vel 
unus MStus inventus sit, qui in textu habet py; atque an- 
tiquissime editiones consentiant M.Stis in lectione py: res 
est satis clara Masoram, qua veneranda antiquitatis preedi- 
catur, hic contaminatam esse meudo recentissimo, quod 
fortasse primum in lucem prolatum est an. 1526. in editione 
R. Ben. Chaim. 

We should not have dwelt so long on what appeared to us 
the weakest points in Mr. Whittaker’s book, but that we 
hope to see it in the library of every Hebrew student; and 
where the manner of the writer, as well as the matter, is 
likely to gain the confidence of his readers, we could not but 
wish to limit that confidence, whenever it appeared to us 
likely to mislead. ‘The variety of topics on which Mr. Bel- 
lamy has hazarded assertions, and involved himse!f in 
blunders, has led Mr. Whittaker into ¥ extensive excursion 
over the too much neglected field of Hebrew literature ; 
and those persons who feet an intere b in such studies, and 
Whom a mere glimpse at Mr. Bellamy’s work may have con- 
vinced, that his translation is tuo absurd to deserve a length- 
ered examination, will yet find much in Mr. Whittaker 
deserving of an attentive perusal. We give the following 
as a specimen of his style, and an appropriate couclusion to 
our subject. 
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*¢ The highest value has always been attached to our transla. 
tion of the Bible. Sciolists, it is true, have often attempted to 
raise their own reputation on the run of that of others, and the 
authors of the English Bible have frequently been calumniated b 
charlatans of every description, but it may safely be pent 
without fear of contradiction, that the nation at large has always 
paid our translators the tribute of veneration and gratitude which 
they so justly merit. Like the mighty of former times, they have 
departed and shared the common fate of mortality, but they have 
not, like those heroes of antiquity, ‘ gone without their fame,’ 
though but little is known of their individual worth. Their repu- 
tation for learning and piety has not descended with them to the 
grave, though they are there alike heedless of the voice of ca- 
jumny, and deaf to the praise which admiring posterity awards to 
the memory of the great and good. Let us not therefore too 
hastily conclude that they have ¢ fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues,’ because it has occasionally happened that an individual, 
as inferior to them in erudition as in talents and integrity, is found 
questioning their motives, or denying their qualifications for the 
task which they so well performed, ‘Their version has been used 
ever since its first appearance, not only by the Church, but by al] 
the sects which haye forsuken her, and has justly been esteemed 
by all for its general faithfulness and the severe beauty of its lan- 
guage. It has survived the convulsion both of Church and State, 
being universally respected by the enemies of both, when the 
Established Religion was persecuted with the most rancorous 
malignity ; as if its merits were- independent of circumstances, 
and Jeft at a distance all the petty rivalships of sectarianism, and 
the effervescence of national frenzy. It may be compared with 


‘any trausiation in the world without fear of inferiority, it has not 


shrunk trom the most rigorous examination, it challenges investi- 
gation, and, in spite of numerous attempts to supersede it, has 
hitherto remained unrivalled in the affections of the country. All 
descriptions of Christians have united in its praise, and conspired 
to give it the greatest publicity. The strongest testimony in its 
favour has been lately shewn by the Dissenters, who have com- 
bined with unexampled zeal to enlarge the sphere of its circula- 
tion. A general aud sincere admiration of its excellence was then 
simultaneously expressed throughout the whole nation by persons 
who certainly were not impelled by any extravagant devotion to 
the Church which gave it birth. If this feeling has since partially 
evaporated, it is owing to causes merely Jocal and temporal, not 
connected in the most distant manner with any alteration of opi- 
nion respecting the value of the translation itself. We are fully 
justitied in asserting that the possession of so excellent a version of 
God's word is felt and confessed to be an inestimable blessing, not 
anly by the members of our Established Church, but by Christians 


of all denominations, and that the attachment to it is universal.” 
Whittaker, p. 92. 
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Such is the opinion which those, who could best appre- 
ciate its merits, have ever been found to entertain of that 
translation, which Mr. Bellamy has undertaken to super- 
sede. Of his qualifications for so arduous a task, our 
readers must, by this time, be tolerably well able to judge. 
Yet the first exposure of his ignorance, the article in the Quar- 
terly Review, was followed by so singular a result, (if we are 
to believe Mr. Bellamy) and one which afforded him such very 
plausible ground for triumph, that we cannot avoid noticing it, 
without being liable to the accusation of holding back the cir- 
cumstance which appears most indicative of something good in 
that gentleman’s cause. Our task here becomes a very deli- 
cate one, but we undertake it without any fear of being found 
saying any thing disrespectful, of the Royal Personuge con- 
cerned ; because the fact, on which we have to comment, is, 
at the worst, well calculated to add to our conviction of his 
truly benevolent aud generous disposition. 

His present Majesty being, with many other eminent 
prore both in Church and State, a subscriber to Mr. Bel- 

my’s work at its outset, augmented his subscription, as that 
gentleman assures us, after the publication of the Review, 
from five to fifty copies. If he did so, we can have no doubt 
but that the motive must have been, what Mr. Bellamy has 
hinted at, in his reply to the Reviewer, a feeling of pity and in- 
dignation, excited by the idea that Mr. B. had been unfairly 
persecuted. Now, it is obvious, that we cannot be supposed 
to be inclined to cavil at the direction of the Royal patron- 
age to the encouragement of a laborious task ; requiring 
much learning and industry to bring it to perfection; and 
professing to have for its object, the removal of difficulties 
oppressive to tender consciences. We can farther scarcely 
conceive any thing more gratilying to bis Majesty's subjects, 
than to know that their monarch, when he has been led to 
think that an inoffensive person has been loaded by a party, 
with undeserved obloquy, is ready to extend his protection 
to such a person in the most marked manner, unintluenced 
by the clamour of party, even though that party be the one 
usually considered as foremost in its attachment to his Royal 
erson and government. Such must have been the amiable 
ine of conduct, which his Majesty wished to pursve, under 
the worst view of the case befure us. But if Mr. Bellamy’s 
Statement is a correct one, a heavy responsibility rests upon 
the person, who must bave laid before his Sovereign such a 
representation, as bas involved his royal name in the patro- 
nage of so ridiculons a failure, as Mr. Bellamy’s translation 
has proved, alter the undeniab'e exposure of so inany absur 
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dities ; and after the mischief, likely to result from those ab- 
surdities, had been distinctly pointed out. We should take 
for granted, that this person could know nothing of Hebrew; 
but, belore he ran the risk of committing his Majesty so un. 
pleasantly, it would have been his duty to consult with some 
person, who could refer to the original. Any Hebrew scholar 
would have been able to point out to him, after five minutes 
perusal, proofs enough of Mr. B's. utter unfitness for his task. 
The case of this adviser would become still worse, from the 
consideration that the strange confusion of Mr. B’s. style, 
and the puerile imbecility of his reasoning, ought to con- 
vince any person, that he could not be a competent judge of 
the diflicult questions, which, by the very supposition, had 
foiled so many others. Indeed, to suppose that any thing 
so very new, as Mr. B’s interpretations frequently are, could 
be elicited trom a book which had been so often and so 
acutely examined as the Bible, would require a degree of 
sanguine credulity, in the person recommending Mr. B. to 
the renewed generosity of his Sovereign, scarcely inferior 
to that of the learned writer in the last century; who held 
out hopes, that science might yet be benefited by the reco- 
very of the writings of our creat progenitor, Adam. 

Our readers will observe, that we have drawn these con- 
clusions conditionally. We have done so, because (strange 
as it may sound,) we are not without our reasons for suspect- 
ing, that Mr. Bellainy’s assertion, of an increased subscription 
from his Sovereign, is a most unjustifiable abuse of kindness, 
which merited a very difierent return; and is a gross attempt 


to impose upon tie public, by a misrepresentation of a fact of 
the most opposite nature. 








Art. VI. The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis, and 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus, translated into English Verse, 
_by William Gifford, Esq. With Notes and Lilustrations. 
In 2 vols. Svo. Cadell and Davies. 1817. 


IT is with the latter part of these volumes only that we have 
any thing to do at present. Mr. Gifford’s translation of 
Juvenal has now for many years assumed its fitting place 
among the standard works in our language ; and any detailed 
examination of its merits would be a superfluous task. 
Retrospectively however we may say, in brief, that it is 
vain to look for any version at once so spirited and so faith- 
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ful; which reflects more of the original to the scholar, or in- 
troduces the unlearned with greater facility to a new av- 
quaintance. Of the Commentary which accompanies it, we 
may add that the most deeply versed in the manners and 
literature of ancient Rome, need not be ashamed to confess 
the debt which they cannot but owe to its perusal. 

With this feeling we rejgiced at the appearance of a 
translation, by the same hand, of the satirist who is usually 
associated with Juvenal: and we should be ashamed in re- 
ferring to the date of Mr. Gifford’s publication, for the long 
delay which has occurred in our notice of it, did not a reason 
(which it would be useless to mention, but over which we 
had no controul) sufliciently excuse us to ourselves. Indeed, 
the work is not one which can be taken up in an idle hour, 
nor treated of, as it ought to be, currente calamo ; tor to pay 
it the full attention which its high excellence fairly challenges, 
demands a far more intimate knowledge of the difficult and 
obscure poet whom it represents, than we pretend to for our- 
selves, or than, as we are inclined to believe, many persons 
besides the present translator really possess. We may add also, 
in extenuation of our apparent negligence, that it is not one 
of those works ‘‘ of the minute” which must be caught ‘‘ ere 
they fall;” and which, if passed by, in the first freshness of 
their blossom, leave no fruit to which we may return here- 
after. Perhaps, after all, the volumes which most impe- 
riously claim the prompt attention of a Reviewer are such as, 
unless detained in their ‘‘ dank and dropping weeds,” and 
moist (like the Anadyomené) with the wet drapery of the 
press, in the very month of their publication, must be pursued 
in the next if we would find them. 


‘¢ Per vicum vendentem thus et odores.”’ 


Those works, on the contrary, which will be as young, years 
hence, as on the day of their birth, may repuse awhile in the 
security of their own strength, accepting the non-discussion of 
their pretensions as the surest proof of the general admission 
of them. 

Persius has been often translated; but never in such a 
form as could thoroughly open the peculiarities of his style to 
a mere English reader. Barten Holyday must be put out 
of the question; for whatever learning there may be in his 
hotes (and without dispute there is much) will make but little 
amends for the badness of his verse. We know not how it 
can be said, that by this translation, Persius was first made 
intelligible ; for the light which Holyday has thrown upon his 
author in the commentary, is perpetua'ly dimmed by the ob- 
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security of the text; and he seems to have caught so over- 
powering a conception of the darkness of his original, that 
he attempted to imitate him in this single quality only: dif. 
feriag however thus far, that in Persius himself much of the 
difficulty arises from compression, and the closeness with 
which the knot is tied ; whereas his early translator perplexes 
us chiefly by the laboured length to which he has protracted 
his subtle threads of entanglement. 

The very name of Dryden is almost enough to speak the 
character of his version. He has passages to which the 
Roman could never have soared, but they too frequently de- 
viate from him in thought as much as in language. He 
often gives us something far better than Persius, but we do 
not recollect ten lines together in which he gives Persius 
himself. All resemblance of the arid manner of the original 
is merged in his own copiousness; while bis majestic and 
harmonious versification powerfully contrasts with the severe 
and rugged tones which he professes to copy. In alt bis 
translations, Dryden must be read chiefly on his own account; 
and there is nove perhaps in which he should be read so little 
on account of his original, as in that of Persius. 

Brewster and Sir William Drummond are the only two 
remaining translators with whom we are acqainted. That 
the latter has omitted to present bis readers with a work 
which he professed not to undertake, can scarcely be attri- 
buted to him as a breach of literary laith ; however much the 
choice which led him to abstain from such a work may be 
fair!y reputed an error in literary judgment. He is as ut- 
terly removed from both the conception and the expression 
of Persius, as the Berenice or Iphigenie of the Parisian ‘Tra- 
gedy, are from their great prototypes in antiquity. If smooth- 
ness and elegance were the only laudable qualities in a trans- 
lator, Sir William Drummond would be the prince of his 
class; but as Persius unfortunately is neither smooth nor 
elegant, we are i'l content to pure hase a little “ tickling of 
the ears” at the entire expence of fidelity. 

‘Too much in this respect can searecly be said in favour of 
Brewster. It might be unjust to affirm that he understocd 
his author better “than Dryden, but he certainly has taken 
more pains to make his readers understand him: and the 
‘ut te scire hoc sciat alter” is an admirable motto for 4 
translutor. Brewster often expands a single Latin line into 
four or five times as many English verses; but his additions 
flow fairly from the main subject, and in their course afford 
him the nieans of conveying every word of the original: s0 
that we readily compound for the length of the paraphrase 
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hy the assurance that through it we gain the entire meaning 
of the text. Yet Brewster is not servile; his versification is 
for the most part easy and energetic; and he surprises us not 
more by his extraordinary accuracy than he does by his 
freedom and spirit. If Mr. Gifford had not shewn us, that 
these excellencies were to be obtained without dilatation, we 
should still have continued to assign the foremost rank among 
his competitors to Brewster. 

The place to which Persius himself is to be referred admits 
in our minds of quite as little doubt: but the comparative 
merits of the Roman satirists is a subject too much beaten 
to allow any hope of novelty if we were to attempt to renew 
it; and the estimate depends so much upon individual pecu- 
liarity of taste, that, if renewed, it would probably vary with 
the constitutional idiosyncrasy of every fresh critic. For 
ourselves, whatever be our mood, it is to Horace that we 
turn, and always with new delight, and unabated refresh- 
ment. If we had not forsworn the discussion, we would 
contend that he was not only more dexterous in his execution, 
but also, for the most part, more happy in his choice of sub- 
jects than either of his successors: and in spite of the great 
authorities which are ranged against us, we think that it 
would be no difficult matter to prove, that the lowness of style 
which Casaubon objected and Dryden re-echoed against him, 
has been alleged only from our want of acquaintance with 
the good tone of Roman conversation: just as a Frenchman 
might tax Pope or Prior with vulgarity, because they occa- 
sionally adopted the colloquialisms of polished society. Ano- 
ther heresy which we are inclined to uphold, though perhaps 
we are less confident on this point, since it is a critic of 
more measured judgment and far higher moral taste than 
Dryden whom we have to encounter, is that the creed of 
Epicurus was more favourable to poetry than that of Zeno; 
and that the superiority which we claim for Horace, over 
Persius in particular, arises in great measure from the wide 
difference of their philosophical tenets. Horace indeed 
laughed at both these masters in their turn; but the latter, 
as less adapted to the gaiety of his disposition, shared most 
of his raillery: for it could be but for a short period, if ever, 
that he took the trouble to stand forward as “the rigid 
guardian and satellite of genuine virtue ;” and glad indeed 
must he have been to “slide back stealthily” to the easier 
precepts of Aristippus. ‘‘ Virtue, abstractedly considered, 
observes Mr. Gifford, “ has few obligations to the zeal of 
Horace ; and as an ethical writer he has not many claims to 
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the esteem of posterity.” Now satire perhaps too seldom 
produces real reform in any case; though we are convinced 
(and we need not go farther than the Baviad for cur illus- 
tration) that it may be much more effectual in the correction 
of false tastes and petty vices than of graver crimes; and so 
far Horace may have conferred more obligations upon virtue 
by his light and laughing manner, than the frowning and 
majestic Aquinatian, or the abstract and dogmatical bard of 
V olaterra. 

But we will not dispute this point: we contend only that 
in his practical wisdom, his keen insight into the human 
heart, his knowledge of maukind, the nice and subile art 
which taught him ‘‘to live with the great” and “ to please 
princes,” his easy refinement, and_well-bred familiarity of 
address, half the poetical charm of Horace consists ; and 
that the perpetual fluctuation of his own principles is not 
only veiled from contempt, but even assumes a pleasing form, 
from the ready urbanity with which he moulds himself into 
the principles of other people. ‘In plain truth, there was but 
little that could be called principle any where in his days; 
and in the conflict of many errors, he was not the most 
foolish who, like Horace, sported ‘with all, and seriously 
connected himself with none. In spite of the greater re- 
spectability which some perhaps may attach to the ardent 
love and steady adherence so invariably manifested by Persins 
to the doctrines of that school which he espoused, there is 
but little poetry to be gleaned among the absurd paradoxes 
and obstinate conceits of Chrysippus and Cleanthes; and 
their disciple would at least have been a more agreeable 
writer, if not a wiser man, had he escaped a belief in the 
equality of all vices and the entire freedom of the sage. A 
single example may illustrate our position. In the whole 
range of Latin poetry we recollect few passages possessing 
more in themselves or promising more for what is to come, 
than that which succeeds the fitst twenty lines of the fifth 
Satire. The affectionate gratitade with which the youthful 
bard addresses his friend and preceptor Cornutas, cannot be 
read without emotion; and the lines are by no means inferior 
in tenderness of conception, little so in grace of expression, 
and certainly snperior in energy to the similar beautiful 
commemoration which Horace makes of his father's early 
care. ‘The English reader will lose nothing by being con- 
fined to Mr. Gifford’s translation here, for he has in trath 


fully maintained the reputation of his authér in this his 
chef d'oruvre. 
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‘« Mistake me not. Far other thoughts engage 
My mind, Cornutus, than to swell my page 
With air-blown trifies, impotent and vain, 
And grace, with noisy pomp, an empty strain. 
Oh, no: the world shut out, ’tis my design, 
To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 
The close recesses of my breast, and bare 
To your keen eye, each thought, each feeling, there ; 
Yes, best of friends! ’tis now my wish to prove, 
How much you fill my heart, engross my love. 
Ring then—for, to your practised ear the sound 
Will shew the solid, and where guile is found 
Beneath the varnished tongue: for THIS, in fine, 
I dared to wish an hundred voices mine ; 
Proud to declare, in language void of art, 
How deep your form is rooted in my heart, 
And paint, in words,—ah, could they paint the whole,— 
The ineffable sensations of my soul. 

* When first I laid the purple by, and free, 
Yet trembling at my new-felt liberty, 
Approach’d the hearth, and on the Lares hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck unstrung ; 
When gay associates, sporting at my side, 
And the white boss, displayed with conscious pride, 
Gave me, uncheck’d, the haunts of vice to trace, 
And throw my wandering eyes on every face; 
When life’s perplexing maze before me lay, 
And error, heedless of the better way, 
To straggling paths, far from the route of truth, 
Woo’d, with blind confidence, my timorous youth: 
I fled to you, Cornutus, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fears on your Socratick breast, 
Nor did you, gentle Sage, the charge decline: 
Then, dext’rous to beguile, your steady line 
Reclaim’d, [ know not by what winning force, 
My morals, warp’d from virtue’s straighter course ; 
While reason press’d incumbent on my soul, 
That struggled to receive the strong control, 
And took like wax, temper’d by plastick skill, 
The form your hand imposed ; and bears it still ! 

““ Can | forget, how many a summer’s day, 
Spent in your converse, stole, unmark’d, away ? 
Or how, while listening with increas’d delight, 

I snatch’d from feasts, the earlier hours of night * 
—One time (for to your bosom still I grew) 

One time of study, and of rest, we knew ; 

One frugal board where, every care resign’d, 

An hour of blameless mirth relax’d the mind. 


1i2 
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i 
4 “* And sure our lives, which thus accordant move, 
- (Indulge me here, Cornutus,) clearly prove, 
That both are subject to the self-same law, 
And from one horoscope their fortunes draw: 
And whether Destiny’s unerring doom, 
In equal Libra, poised our days to come ; 
Or friendship’s holy hour our fates combined, 
And to the Twins, a sacred charge assign’d ; 
a Or Jove, benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
’ By angry Saturn wove ;—I know not well— 
But sure some star there is, whose bland controul, 


- Subdues, to your’s, the temper of my soul!” P. 108. 

4 These are indeed noble lines, st sic omnia! but the inspi- 
+ ration is soon past; and we fall again under the foggy at- 
4 mosphere and chilling shadows of the porch, to which the 
a poet seems in haste to return. Stoicism was, of all philoso- 


phies, the least natural, and it is to nature alone that the 
poet, if he would please, must commit himself: and this, 
r we think, is the key to the pre-eminence of Horace. He 
a wrote as he would have spoken, “‘ trippingly from the tongue,” 
| without disguise or premeditation ; and having no theoretical 
o chart to sail by, he allowed himself to be borne loosely as the 
” current drove, never tacking against the wind, nor labouring 
at the oar to avoid any fancied shval or imaginary rock. Per- 
sius, on the other hand, always afraid of missing his course, 
:. if he once lost sight of land, contented himself with short 
i trips, and never, with his own good will, put out fairly from 
shore. This bigotry to system is the torpedo of Parnassus, 
and may exist under names seemingly the most abhorrent 
from itself. We have a school (as it is foolishly called) in 
our own days, which professes to regulate its poetry by na- 
ture only. This ‘‘ nature” is to common ears mere incompre- 
' hensible mysticism ; and the result is that unless when by 
force of genius the followers of these principles are hurried 
out of them, in despite of their very selves, nothing can be 
less generally pleasing than the generality of their writings. 

Putting aside the three lines in which Horace is so exqu!- 
sitely characterized, and in which every single word is 50 
expressive, and falls so readily into its proper place that 
Horace himself might have written them, we find little in 
the first satire of Persius which does not sink in comparison 
with the similar passages which he has so steadily kept ™ 
view from Horace. ‘hus the sly irony of Trebatius 

* O puer, ut sis 
Vitalis metuo, et majoruni ne quis amicus 
Frigore te feriat ;’’ 
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is but languidly repeated in 
“ Vide sis ne majorum tibi forte 
Limina frigescant.”’ 

And the dread of the operation of the law of libel upon the 
hapless satirist, towards the close in Horace, is a stroke 
dashed off with far more delicacy of touch, than the broad 
declaration of the uncivil ‘‘ adversary” in Persius, who, with- 
ont the fear of poetical irritability before his eyes, flatly tells 
the bard that nobody will read his verses. But we have rea- 
sons which will easily occur to Mr. Gifford for being in good 
humour with this satire. i 

“The Vanity of Human Wishes” has improved progres- 
sively under every new hand by which it has been attempted. 
Persius has enlarged, in his best manner, upon the brief 
and scattered hints which he collected from Horace, and 
has filled up with skilful colouring the fine outline which 
was sketched for him in the prayer to Laverna. We must 
confess also, that the Sabine farm has not afforded two lines 
of such racy expression or such lofty morality as those which 

robably were derived from a parer fountain than that of 

ene, the waters of which might have been unconsciously 
tasted by their writer. 


‘** Compositum jus fasque equo, sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto.”’ 


Mr. Gifford has felt all the magnificence of these lines 
which he admirably styles ‘‘ the quintessence of sanctity and 
of language.” We should have pronounced them to be un- 
translateable, if we had not seen that, in his version of the 
second at least, he has said every thing and as well as Per- 
sius has said it, we subjoin the whole passage: 


“ No; let me bring the Immortals, what the race 
Of great Messala, now depraved and base, 
On their huge charger, camot ;—bring a mind, 
Where legal and where moral sense are Join’d, 
With the pure essence ; holy thoughts, that dwell 
In the soul’s most retir’d, and sacred cell ; 
A bosom dyed in honour’s noblest grain, 
Deep.dyed : —with these, let me approach the fane, 
And Heaven will hear the humble prayer I make, 
Though all my offering be @ barley cake.” P. 58. 


Juvenal, when employed on the same theme, in his tenth 
Satire, has breathed into it an animation and life by the in- 
troduction of characters which ure not to be found in the 
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anny eee severity of Persius. But it remained for our 
own Johnson to consummate the work; and under the full 
beam of that truth whose brightness was veiled from his fore- 
runners, he has put together a poem so dexterously com- 
pacted from the materials which they supplied, and so crowned 
and adorned by his own, that posterity must despair of any 
farther imitation. 

The third Satire has parts which may stand in competition 
with that which we have already extracted from the fifth; 
and in all of these Mr. Gifford is to the full a just represen- 
tative of his author. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of transcribing the sublime and terrible apostrophe begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Magne Pater Divum !” 


** Dread sire of Gods! when lust’s envenom’d stings 

Stir the fierce natures of tyrannick kings ; 

When storms of rage within their bosoms roll, 

And call, in thunder, for thy just control, 

QO, then relax the bolt, suspend the blow, 

And thus and thus alone, thy vengeance show 

In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye, | 
And let them see their loss, despair, and—die!’? P, 71. 


In the latter part of the lines “ Discite O miseri,” &c. 
are almost equally favourites with us, and we do not think 
they are likely to be less so with the English reader. 


‘* Mount, hapless youths, on Contemplation’s wings, 
And mark the Causes and the End of things .— 
Learn what we are, and for what purpose born, 
What station here ’tis given us to adorn; : 
How best to blend security with ease, 
And win our way through life’s tempestuous seas ; 
What bounds the love of property requires, 
And what to wish, with unreprov'd desires : 
How far the genuine use of wealth extends ; 
And the just claims of country, kindred, friends; 
What Heaven would have us be, and where our stand, 
In this Great Wuo es, is fix’d by high command.” P. 79. 


Of the fourth Satire we have always had a disagreeable 
impression : if it applies to Nero, (which we are much inclined 
to deny) it is at best but clumsily turned; and there is a dis- 
gusting grossness about it in all that relates to the rebuke of 
depraved abominations, unredeemed by the dignity which 
makes Juvenal chaste even when his indignation hurries him 
into expressions which, employed for other purposes, would 
be the most foul obscenity. The fifth is the master-piece, 
as we have already observed. The sixth, however, bears us 
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more into common life than any of the rest, and as it is di- 
rected rather to the general follies of mankind, than the pe 
culiarites of any age or sect, it is more likely to give lasting 
pleasure. ‘Those who wish, to follow the comparison which 
we have above briefly instituted between Persius and Horace, 
may, nevertheless, we think, find some reason to agree with 
us by placing this satire side by side with the first of the 
latter poet. 

The extracts which we have given from Mr. Gifford’s 
translation will sufficiently acquaint our readers with its ex- 
traordinary value: and if we say but little from ourselves, it 
is because there are occasions on which we feel that it is al- 
most presumptuous to praise. To those who have to en- 
counter the difficulties of the original the notes subjoined are 
inestimable; for Mr. Gifford is one of those commentators 
who, instead of superfluously ‘* bestowing all his tedious- 
ness” upon plain passages, in order that he may be conve- 
niently brief when obscurities occur, boldly tugs at the knot 
whenever he can get hold of it; and it is but rarely, if ever, 
that he fails to shew the clue to its unravelment. When we 
turn to the masterly Introduction which he has prefixed to his 
version, we tremble at the freedom with which we have ven- 
tured to express any opinion of an author to whom, in com- 
parison with himself, we are strangers; and whom he has 
evidently studied with an attention commensurte to his ob- 
scurity. In preferring Horace to Persius, we by no means 
intend to undervalue the latter; and our impression in quit- 
ting Mr. Gifford is not only that he has fulfilled his task to 
the utmost, but that the task which he undertook is also 
well worthy the labour which be has bestowed upon its exer 
cution. 


Ant. VII. Travels in the North of Germany, describing the 
present State of the Social an Political Institutions, the 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts 
and Manners in that Country, particularly in the King- 
dom of Hannover. By Thomas Hodgskin, Esq. 2 Vols. 
8vo. i. 4s. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1820. 


WHEN the present Elector of Hesse Cassel was restored to 
his dominions in 1813, one of the first improvements which 
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he projected in the military department, was to insist upon 
his soldiers resuming their long queues. It was in vain that 
the men remonstrated, contending that the custom was nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental, but quite the contrary of either, 
The elector was deaf to their entreaties; he would listen to 
no reason; their fathers had worn queues, and why should 
not they? However, when all arguments, whether @ priori 
or a@ posteriori, had failed of their effect, the students of 
Gittingen at length convinced the elector of his error, by a 
4 roof ex absurdo. It so happens, that these last are in the 
it abit of making frequent excursions to Cassel; and one fine 
morning, under pretence of doing honour to his highness, 
| they paid him a visit, in a body, each having behind him a 
t queue which reached the ground, With this appendage they 
} marched in order, and with great gravity, through the town; 
** the citizens,” our author tells us, “* chackled; the soldiers 
were offended ; and the elector himself, though he could not 
be openly angry, sent a message to Gottingen, requesting 
that the young men might be kept in better order.” Things 
passed off in this way; but in the mean while the electors 

epossessions in favour of long queues received a shock, 
from which it is supposed never to have recovered ; and if 
the army of his highness are now released from the ridicule 
of being the only army in Europe that wear pig-tails, it is to 
this argument ex absurdo, invented by the students of Got- 
tingen, that they owe their deliverance. 

it is owing to a peculiarity which bears considerable 
malogy to the story which we have just related, that we 
think these travels of Mr. Hodgskin principally valuable. 
The most extraordinary circumstance about the present age, 
as every one knows, is the inexplicable light which has 
latterly been miraculously thrown upon a great variety of 
subjects, which used once to be regarded, as being among 
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a some of the knottiest points in philosophy. It would be 
= needless to particularize instances; but suffice it to say, 
4 that by some mysterious change in what was formerly the 
% 


3 regular course of things, it is only the wiser and older part 
4 of the community, that now find difficulties in any thing; 
| and it has often been our lot to listen, with the greatest 
4 admiration, to young ladies, in white satin shoes, and 
bunches of flowers in their hair, who manifestly possessed 
more positive and determinate ideas, upon all matters, 
whether of taste, politics, dress, dancing, or religion, than 
ve should have supposed it possible, reasoning from our ow® 
knowledge, for anv human wisdom to have ever attained. 
Our readers wil! not be surprized to hear, that we have 
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even been somewhat incredulous as to the true character of 
that new light which is said now to shine upon the world. 
The fact is, we cannot bring ourselves to feel any profound 
admiration for virtues which any knave may exercise, nor to 
be very ambitious of that sert of wisdom, in which we have 
had occasion to observe, that the silliest people are always 
the greatest adepts. But how to put our incredulity into 
some tangible shape, so as to make the grounds of it evident, 
we have often found to be a difficulty. Whenever people 
entrench themselves in truisms, you may as well hope to 
charm them out of their position by singing a song, as to 
batter them out of it by syllogisms; the only way is to 
attack them, as the students of Gottingen did the taste of 
the Elector of Hesse Cassel, for long pig-tails—by the 
argument ex absurdo. This is the plan which Mr. Hodgskin 
pursues. He is evidently a man strongly attached to the old 
school in morals and politics ;- but he contrives to conceal his 
real sentiments under the gravest irony which it is possible to 
conceive. He pretends to take for granted the truth of the 
various opinions which are now loosely floating upon the pub- 
lic mind, so that any one at the first reading of his book, 
would suppose him to be as self-sufficient and pragmatical a 
coxcomb as any philosopher of the day ; instead, however, 
of refuting the various principles which he propounds, he 
just draws them out to their full length ; and then, when he 
thinks that he has given them a tail of proper length, he 
solemnly parades them before his reader with a degree of 
droliery, which has not often been surpassed. 

As the merit of the work before us consists principally in 
the opportunity which is afforded during two large octavo 
volumes, of developing this humourous idea, we shall com- 
mence our extracts from it, by some few specimens of the 
skill with which this part of his task has been execated ; 
and we feel convinced that such of our readers as have four 
or five and twenty shillings to throw away, will not think it 
too much for a work so excellent in its kind. If we have 
any fault to find with it, it is that the irony is too perlect; 
and that it often requires a sense for true humour almost as 
keen as that of the author himself, te perceive that bis 
gravity is only assumed. 

To begin with our author's ingenious burlesque of a com- 
mon opinion, that no study is worth pursuing whose results — 
may not be estimated in pounds, shillings and . Those 
of our readers who remember the ridicule which has been 
cast by some northern suges, _— our public schools, and 
on classical learning in general, will find all such opinions 
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ushed to their prgper conclusion, and admirably ridiculed 
in the following passage. Mr. Hodsykin is talking of the 
studies pursued at Gottingen, of which he gives a pro- 
amme, for the purpose of shewing their evident utility. 
Tasted, however, of praising them, he ironically observes ; 


“IT am aware of the presumption of censuring, even in the 
most remote way, the ‘prea of men who are distingushed in the 
world, and who only <lo what has been done and applauded for 
ages. Yet I cannot avoid thinking that very much of what is here 
taught is the veriest trifling which idle monks ever adopted as an 
amusement, and which the learned world has believed to be an 
heritage of wisdom from them long after their other doctrines and 
themselves are forgotten. It is trifling with which any man may 
innocently and rationally amuse himself, but which no man can be 
paid by a government for teaching without a waste of the national 
substance ; and which no man can be induced, by extra rewards, 
to learn without a most deplorable waste and perversion of his 
talents. 

“« Sciences and arts must be valued by their utility ; and they 
possess two sorts of utility. . They are useful to the people who 
profess them, and they are useful to the society. But in what way 
ure geology, mineralogy, ontology, zoology, philology, mathe- 
matics, and, in short, all those branches of human knowledge 
which are dignified by the name of the sciences, (the fine 
arts may also be added,) so much more useful to the society than 
the common mechanic arts, than agriculture, and weaving, and 
shoe-making, that the funds of a nation should be appropriated to 
pay their professors? The very circumstance, that the professors 
of many of the sciences and arts cannot find any reward for their 
labours in the common markets of the world, is a complete proof 
of their inutility to the society, That which is useful to men they 
will most assuredly reward. In general, the utility of these 
sciences and arts to those persons who are conversant with, and 
who practise them,—the pleasure which they give the individuals 
who have long studied them,—and the importance which they thus 
acquire in their minds,—have been substituted for their utility to 
the society, and governments have thus been persuaded to reward 
what is of no general usc. The character of these sciences and 
arts has been always given by the persons who professed them. 
They have held the pen for the rest of mankind, and have written 
their own opinions as the opinions of the world.” Vol. IL. p. 277: 

*« It can also be of too little consequence to the present gener 
ration how the Greek language was constructed, and how the Jews 
spelled and wrote, and what the half-formed and barbarous jargons 
of these barbarous people signify, that professors should be em- 
ployed to teach and to explain them. These are rational praise- 
worthy studies for individuals, but most certainly they are not what 
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anation should honour and reward. But a large part of the pro- 
fessors at Gottingen are paid for explaining the writings of Jewish 
priests and of the Greek poets. 

“ It isa part of the system of instruction to explain all these 
things in a most minute way.” Vol. II. p. 280. 


The above passage is characterised by a fine vein of rail- 
lery ; but the ridicule which Mr. Hodgskin has here thrown 
upon some prevailing opinions on the subject of literature, 
is, we think, excelled, if possible, by the artful irony of some 
of his pretended opinions on the subject of morals, Our 
readers need not be reminded of the vulgar slang that has 
lately been so frequent in the mouths of our itinerant, as well 
as of some other orators, which depreciates all military 
glory, and designates those who fought at Waterloo as mere 
butchers, and brutal mercenaries. Mr. Hodgskin thus ex- 
poses this disgusting sort of trash, 


“ The law also hurls its vengeance against certain specified 
actions, the guilt of which was determined, perhaps, by the sym- 
pathies of law-makers who lived some ages ago. But guilt or 
Innocence is something different from a visible or tangible action. 
A rifleman of an army coolly selects his victim, and kills him, but 
he does not commit murder. An individual who shoots his dead- 
liest foe, the despoiler of his fortunes, or the detiler of his bed, 
though he have been ten thousand times more injured than the 
rileman, commits murder. The /aw, that is, the sympathies and 
opinions of perhaps barbarous legislators, condemns him to expiate 
with his life the act which he has committed. 1 shall not decide if 
he or the man who kills his fellow-men for sixpence per day be 
most guilty; but from this example, it is clear that guilt is per- 
fectly independent of any visible action. And a judge who pro- 
nounces on mere facts, who condemns any man because he has 
done a certain action, inflicts on that action all the pain which the 
antipathy of the legislator appropriated to guilt.”” Vol. II. p. 9. 


Another symptom of the times in which we live, is a dis- 
position among a certain class of writers, to refer not only 
all the productions of wit and imagination to the calculations 
of political economy, but likewise to measure virtue and 
vice, the feelings of our hearts no less than the demands of 
our appetites, by the same matter-of-fact standard. How 
skilfully is this debasing idea exaggerated into its natural 
deformity, in the following passage in which, reasoning upon 
received principles, our author proves that child marder is 
an act of virtue and humanity in a mother, and entitled to 
all the praise of a generous self-denial. 


“ At present it is no longer doubted, that society is rather 
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injured than benefited by a number of children being thrown upon 
it. So far, therefore, as the increase of the society is concerned, 
it is not injured by infanticide. Though an infant be born alive, a 
few moments of misery can give it no connection with the world; 
it can have no knowledge of enjoyment: and if its being be extin- 
guished before it have well existed, it may be doubted if it suffer 
any injury. How common is the exclamation, that the poor child 
was well rid of a troublesome world. Neither the child, there- 
fore, nor the society, can be said to suffer by the crime of the 
mother. But the child is in fact a part of the mother, and might 
be as great a source of enjoyment to her as the faculty of vision, 
To deprive herself of a mother’s love, and her child of life, is 
synonymous with doing herself a serious injury. The state of 
misery to which a woman in European society must be reduced 
before she can bring herself to do so foul a deed, gives her a claim 
to our pity; and it is most cruel to add to her misery, by torturing 
her to confess what she had done herself so much injury to con- 
ceal. Infanticide is a terrible crime, inasmuch as it is a terrible 
injury to the unhappy mother who commits it ; but while it is con- 
cealed, it can do the society no injury whatever.” Vol. II. p. 46. 


It is in the same ironical tone of affected liberality, that 
our author ridicules innumerable other absurdities which 
appear to have struck him in the present fashion of public 
opinion. Never refuting the absurdities which he points at, 
but merely stating them nakedly, and as they naturally appear 
when stripped of all the qualifying phrases in which artfal 
men have endeavoured to conceal their real tendency. Thus, 
upon the subject of government. He begins with dropping, 
as it were, casually, bere and there in the volume, opinions 
extracted from ‘Tom Paine’s Rights of Man : as, for example; 


*« It is a very pretty sounding doctrine of politicians, that all 
the subjects of the same government should have equal rights and 

ivileges. It would be still better extended to all men; they 
should all have equal rights and privileges. In the mouths of 
statesmen, however, this maxim does not mean an equality of 
freedom, nor that all should be raised to the same enjoyments, 
that all should bear the same burdens, and be visited with the 
same oppressions. With them it is a sort of Jack Cade equality ;— 
all men are to be equal, but they are to be the lords and masters.” 
Vol. I. p. 460. 


Having thus hinted at the principles of our ‘ radical 
reformers,” he next adverts to that of the Spenceans. 


“ The clear fact is, without sifting it from its first concoction 
to its last fineness, that in Europe there are so many unproductive 
persons who are supported at the expence of the productive ones, 
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that those latter never receive the tithe of those fruits which nature 
bestows on them. It is a sad feature of society, that he who pro- 
duces every thing receives almost nothing, while those persons who 

uce nothing revel in superfluity. Industry is the slave of 
idleness, and, from being constantly associated with poverty and 
contempt, it has become more shunned and abhorred than crime, 
There can be no rational hope for the permanent improvement of 
society, no dependence on gaols and gibbets, to prevent all the 
crimes which now arise from a violation of artificial property, till 
individual industry shall form the basis of property,—till labour 
shall be opulent and idleness have nothing ;—-till this principle be 
so fully established in society as it is in nature, we shall expect in 
vain that men should prefer labour to idleness, to cheating, or te 
thieving.” Vol. I. p. 302. : 


Having thus laid the way for the conclusion to which he is 
ingeniously drawing his reader, he then proceeds to shew 
“ that the aristrocacy of wealth” is just as pernicious and 
unjust “‘ as the aristrocacy of birth ;” in another place, with 
the same feigned gravity he contends against the iniquity of 
the legislature’s interfering with the rights of a particular 
class of gentry by means of an officious police; when 
having at length fully arranged and propounded his pre- 
mises, he all at once, but with the strictest regard to con- 
sistency, pushes the reader headlong into the absurdity of a 
constitutional anarchy. ‘ If that general opinion,” says 
he, “* which supposes governments to be beneficial, be accu- 
rate, it can scarcely be possible to have too much of them ;” 
but adds he almost immediately afterwards : 


“ When it is remarked, that the prosperity of every nation is 
in an inverse proportion to the power and to the interference of its 
government, we may be almost tempted to believe the common 
opinion, that governments are necessary and beneficial, +s one of 
those general prejudices which men have inherited from an igno- 
rant and a barbarous age, and which more extensive knowledge 
and greater civilization will shew to be an error full of evil.” 
Vol. I. p. 417. 


Our readers are probably aware, that a petition was lately 
presented to Parliament from the Unitarian Dissenters, pray - 
ing for relief against the tyranny of the Established Church 
on the subject of marriage; and demanding that the Clergy 
should be compelled, while standing at the altar of Christ, 
to leave out whatever part of the service may happen to 
acknowledge his divinity. And this insult to our blessed 
Redeemer, this outrage upon the feelings and faith of every 
honest clergyman, is to be enacted by authority of Parlia- 
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ment, in consequence of the offence which the bare propo. 
sition of Christ’s divinity, occasioned the tender consciences 
of Mr. Fearon and his wife; a man and a woman, who, if 
we have not been misinformed, keep a wine vaults for— 
The spirit in which that petition bone ag re is admira- 
bly hit off in the following passage; Mr. Hodgskin merely 
applies the principle to philosophical Christians in general. 


«¢ This ceremony is one of the many instances of the manner in 
which an ambitious priesthood established that dominion over other 
men which is now so fast decaying. There is a period of life at 
which instruction must cease, and at which the ambition of children 
must be gratified by a participation in the pursuits and employments 
of their parents. This period has been sanctified by a religious 
ceremony, that the power of giving or of withholding the pleasure. 
might belong to the priests. Nothing, surely, is more natural 
than love; but they have persuaded us that even its joys are un- 
holy if they are unsanctioned by them. A day of rest which every 
man should take when it is convenient to him, and which, when it 
general, is to both man and animals a most beneficial institution, 
has been likewise claimed by the priesis as a gift of religion, that 
they might build their power on our most innocent enjoyments, 
Our entrance into life, our rest from labour, the joys of love, and 
even our death, have all been turned by these gentlemen to the 
account of their firm, as if they were derived from them, and gave 
them a claim to our gratitude and obedience. If it were possible 
for the man to trace, through the whole of his life, every sensation 
which has ever entered into the composition of the sentiment of 
faith, or which now make up the consolations of religion, it would 
be a curious inquiry to ascertain how much of this sentiment and 
of these consolations were derived from the sensual enjoyments 


with which all religious truths have been combined.” Vol. Il. 
p. 419. 


Who that reads this refined piece of irony but must ex- 
claim with Holofernes, ‘ very reverend sport truly : and done 
in the testimony of a good conscience.” We are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Hodgskin for exposing in its true colours, 
what is now to be understood by the words ‘‘ toleration,” 
‘* religious liberty,” ‘‘ rational Christianity,” and so on; and 
were delighted to find him afterwards opposing himself with 
the same powerful wit to the enemies of our establishment im 
particular. Mr. Hodgskin sees clearly enough, that a man 
who holds all learning in contempt, who detests equally all 
forms of government with the true jacobinical rancour; who 
looks upon him who plunges a dagger into the heart of his 
private enemy, to be just as little deserving of censure, a 
the man who bravely dies in arms against the public enemies 
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of his country; who loves child-murder in mothers, and 
thinks it an act to be praised, as being agreeable to the truest 
principles of political economy; who regards the institution 
of marriage to be a mere usurpation of priests over the na- 
tural liberties of philosophers; to say nothing of some half 
dozen other equally liberal opinions, which our author justly 
holds in abhorrence: such a person, he perceived, would 
naturally feel a more than ordinary detestation of any thing 
in the shape of a hierarchy; and therefore in justice to the 
Church of England, to which we conclude that Mr. Hodgskin 
is much attached, it is against it, that he describes his suppo- 
sititious sage, to be m a more particular manner inveterate. 
The outrageous abuse which Mr. Hodgskin, under the as- 
sumed character of a modern philosopher, is perpetually 
affecting to pour out against the ministers of our venerable 
establishment, is excessively well contrived. ‘The vulgar 
trash which he puts into his own mouth on this subject, is 
singularly in character and is most skilfully managed, so as 
to shew at once among what class of society it is, that the 
ealumniators of the Church of England are principally to be’ 
found, and the grounds upon which their hostility is founded. » 
The compliment which Mr. Hodgskin is in this way con- 
tinually paying to the establishment, is as refined as it is welk 
deserved. For by putting the abuse of it into the mouth of 
a person who is supposed to be the enemy, not only of all so- 
cial order, but of every other thing which is true and just, 
and lovely, and of good report, he leaves the reader to con- 
elude, that the church is considered by the profligate part of 
the community, as being in a more especial manner the up- 
holder of all that bad men wish to pull down, 

Having now paid our tribute of praise to the excellent 
spirit in which these volumes are written, it may be expected 
that we should say something of what, after all, occupies the 
greater part of the book,—we mean, the ‘Travels of Mr. 
Hodgskin, and the disputations into which he enters upon the 
subject of his Majesty's Hanoverian dominions. With re- 
spect to the country through which our author passed, it was, 
with the exception of Hanover, (where he appears to have 
resided three years,) traversed so rapidly, that had it not 
been for the ingenious satire which the book contains upon 
various prevalent opimions, and which, we have no doubt was 
Mr. Hodgskin’s principal motive in writing it, we should have 
thought, that it could hard! have been worth his while to be 
at the trouble and expence of publishing. His narrative 
commences at Dresden ; from thence he travelled to Leipsic ; 
from Leipsic to Berlin, and thence to Hanover. The Joar- 
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ney was ' agestype on foot, and apporentty without introduc. 
tions. So that we are seldom, if ever, introduced to an 

other acquaintances, except such as were made at the little 
inns upon the road. This circumstance must have diminished 
considerably Mr. Hodgskin’s pleasure during his journey ; for 
it is obvious that he is a man of a very refined taste in man- 
ners and sentiment; and to this part of his character it is 
probable, that we owe the sarcastic irony with which he 
speaks of those errors in conduct and opinion, to which low 
and vulgar minds are liable. We are not sure, however, 
whether the reader’s pleasure may not be heightened by that 
which must have been a severe penance to our author; the 
society of fat landladies, and bar-maids, and itinerant ped- 
lars, has at least the advantage of novelty; and if we can 
make ourselves acquainted with the manners of this class of 
society at the expence of another person, the opportunity is 
worth availing ourselves of. The following specimen of the 
sort of adventures to which our author’s manner of travelling 
introduced him, will probably afford our readers more amuse- 
ment on paper than the adventures themselves would in life. 


« Of two public-houses, one of which was filled by noisy drink- 
ing peasants, and the other was quiet,-—but at neither of which 
a bed could be got,—I chose the quiet one, and found the people 
willing to get me any thing the house or the village afforded for 
my supper, which consisted, however, of potatoes and a small 
piece of veal. The room was a large barn sort of place, ex- 
cessively black from smoke. Two long tables were placed on two 
sides of the room, near the walls, against which oaken benches, as 
seats, were fixed. A large oven and the entrance oceupied one of 
the other sides, and at the fourth side was the door to go into the 
kitchen, with a bed-place at each side of it. The bed-places were 
sorts of recesses, which are closed during the day by sliding-doors. 

«¢ There was a man here who said he was travelling about the 
country seeking employment, but who seemed to live more by his 
wits than by work. He paid for his potatoes and straw like the 
ancient bards, by reciting songs, poems, and stories. The princi 

subjects of his themes were the triumphs, real and imaginary, 
of the Prussian armies, the fatherly care of old Blucher, and the 
crimes of Buonaparte. He seemed to have collected all that had 
been written ou these subjects, and quite charmed the landlady 
and the two maids with his recitals. ‘They were doubly pleased 
when he sang any thing which they knew, and when they could 
join with him, bee also had learnt to sing of the heroic deeds 
of the Prussians, and nothing else seemed to give them any plea- 
sure. He had bought two books, one was called the Triumphs 
German Freedom, and the other was extracts from the bulletins of 
the war, He had read them so often he knew them both by heart, 








aud could repent any portions of them. They had been his gteat 
teachers, and he delighted the people of the house with many true 
accounts of Prussian achievéments. He was completely in 

and appeared to have nothing but what was given him, yet, for 
that very reason, because he knew that the supply of his wants de- 
pended on his giving pleasure to others, he had acquired the talent 
of giving it, and kept his hearers not merely amused, but delighted, 
all the evening. He made them happy, and, in spite of his naked- 
ness, and the Cold weather, he was happy himself. While a reci- 
procation of services is the source of one of the highest enjoys 
ments of men, nobody seems to be so much injured as those classes 
of society, who, having all their wants provided for, never feel an 
necessity to exert the talents to give and receive pleasure, with 
which nature has endowed them. When the females were gone to 
bed, this miserable looking being entertained the man-servant with 
the history of his amours and his gallantry, and no dashing guards? 
officer, glittering in scarlet and gold, ever boasted of more success. 
This was strange society, if that can be called society, of which an 
individual is but the silent spectator ; but a lonely pedestrian has 
often no choice; it is a matter of chance with whom he sits 
down.” Vol. I. p. 113. 


The next extract would furnish no bad subject for the 
pencil of Gerard Dow. 


* The landlady of the post-house where I slept had been di. 
vorced from her husband, on account of unfaithfulness, but it had 
brought no degradation on her. She had then two very decent 
young women living with her to learn house-keeping. She was a 
fine fat dame, about fifty years of age, a ruling wife, under whose 
eye no hand but her own was idle, and who was evidently addicted 
to entertain her company with conversation, She told me, in a 
short time, so much of her own history as did her honour, and was 
expatiating very warmly on some slight she had that morning re- 
ceived from the village pastor, when he entered, and she received 
him with a profusion of smiles and welcomes, which he amply re- 

id. Leading her to the sofa he seated himself by her side, and 
ooked all sweetness. She became immediately gentle, reproached 
him ina very endearing way for not using her chaise that morning, 
when she had comet it for him, and regarded him with as much 
tenderness as it was possible to give to a countenance accustomed 
during thirty years to keep post-boys and maids in order by its 
frowns. She had that morning been fatigued by a walk round her 
farm, and tempted by the warm weather she had remained en 
déshabille the whole day. Her clothes, tied close round her neck, 
and connected at her immense waist, formed at the bottom a circle 
of several feet in diameter; as she stood up she had the appear- 
ance of a cone with a very + ae er head was closely 
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pinned in a morning cap, and there was nothing to conceal the 
dimensions of her red cheeks. 

** The pastor was a dark complexioned healthy-looking man, 
about the same age as the lady, and was also, I understood sepa- 
rated from his wife. He was either naturally stately, solemn, and 

rave, or had assumed these appearances for the sake of his pro. 
ett He had that day been at a feast given by some neigh- 
bouring Amtman, and the wine he had drunk seemed to give loud- 
ness and pomp to his words, and to add something to his vivacity. 
So soon as the first compliments were over, he began an accurate 
description of his day’s adventures, which he easily arranged like 
one of his sermons, under three heads; 1. His journey there; -2. 
His stay ; and 3. His journey back. ‘The feast was the most im- 
yortant part of it, and was most minutely described. The number 
of dishes, the manner in which they were placed on table, the skill 
of Mrs. Amtman in exciting rather than in satisfying the appetite, 
the wines, the company, with their behaviour, and remarks, were 
all taken in turns, as a first and second division, and so on of the 
principal heads. Every word was measured and spoken deliber- 
ately, and the tobacco puffed forth to make a full stop at every 
short sentence. Politeness, the respect due to the pastor, and 
perhaps a tenderer feeling which lived in, I will not say filled, the 
mighty space which the robes of the lady inclosed, kept her atten- 
tive, yet she was much more accustomed to talk than to listen, and 
she could hardly preserve herself from sleeping. As the history 
went on, the pastor hitched himself on the sofa close to the lady; 
his hand rested first on the shoulder nearest him, it then glided 
softly over the broad back, on the other, his face came almost in 
contact with her’s, his hand returned, it sunk slowly over the 
swelled bosom, till it rested above her knee. His voice assumed 
a more tender and less positive tone; the lady regarded him with 
looks of much complacency, and they appeared ready to sink to 
rest in each other’s arms. As this was going on, the two young 
women and the son of the landlady retired one after another. 
The scene was no longer fit for the participation of a third person, 
and I sought refuge in one of the harbours of the garden to laugh 
heartily at the loves of the little pastor and the fat landlady, ‘This 
was a little in caricature, but otherwise a fair specimen of the 
manner in which the Germans indulge in the tender emotions 10 
presence of other people.” Vol. I. p. 176. 


If the work before us contained more details of this nature, 
it would be much more entertaining, than all our author's 
laboured dissertations upon the government and statistics of 
the kingdom of Hanover, have succeeded in rendering it. 
On these topics he has collected a good many facts that are 
not without their value; but. unluckily his talent does not lie 
in reasoning; and, to speak truth, whenever he gets upod 
the subject of political economy, he dashes and slashes awe, 
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at such a merciless rate, that no reader of common prudence 
can long continue to feel any contidence in the results to 
which the statements are made to lead. The part of the 
book, in which we felt most interest, was his account of the 
German Universities; and of Gottingen in particular. As 
recent circumstances have given some consequence to these 
seminaries of insubordination, our readers may perhaps be 

tified by hearing a few particulars respecting them. 

Although the students m a German University, are not 
collected in colleges, as in England, but reside in the town 
and board with the citizens as in Edinburgh; yet the separa- 
tion that is drawn between them and the towns-people, is 
more complete than either at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘They 
are altogether freed from the controul of the civil magistrates, 
and subject, in no case whatever, to any other tribunals but 
those of the professors. ‘The consequence of this is fatal to 
every kind of discipline. Fer not only do they not live un- 
der the eye and superintendance of the professors; but as 
both the professors and the towns-people are dependent upon 
the students for their livelihood, these last by combining 
together and forming bye-laws of their own, have in poiat of 
fact, rendered themselves absolute masters, to do almost 
whatever they please. 


“¢ Wir alle sind Briider und eifandert gleich,’—We are all 
brothers and equal to one another,—is the motto of the students, 
and the sign of their university equality. And there is a freedom 
of intercourse amongst them that teaches, at least for the moment, 
both the future prince* and the future citizen to respect man 
more than his artificial dignities. The rich and the poor students 
have necessarily different sorts of lodging, different companions; 
and seek different amusements; but, whenever they meet there is 
amongst them a perfect equality, and all are, as they theinselves 
say, brothers. It is one of the best features of their character, 
that they are always ready to help one another, with their hands, 
their heads, or ther purses.” Vol. II. p. 295. 

“ Fichte, a celebrated philosopher of the Kantian school, said, 
many years ago, ‘that the students speak of themselves as the 
elected of God, and tlrat all other men are the rejected. Every other 
class must give way to them. Each person must be pleased with 
what they do, and nobody dare to displease them. [very person 
hot a student, with the exception of their teachers, and the magis< 
trates under whom they are placed, must speak them fair and hon. 
ouvrably, and must recommend himself to their favour by carefully 
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avoiding whatever might offend their delicate ears. This is the 
duty of every person towards them ; but, from their exalted free- 
dom and feelings, they may treat all persons unworthily. This is 
their right against every man.’ They are not only, therefore, 
separated from the rest of the society, but they have learned to de- 
spise it. ‘The contemptuous manner in which they speak of every 
body not a student, whom they call Philisters, (Philistines,) while 
they are the chosen of God, shews this unamiable part of their 
character in its full light, 

** They have no academical dress, and they therefore seek to 
distinguish themselves from the Philistines by any and every absur- 
dity of clothing they can invent. Some cut their hair and dress 
themselves like Cossacks; many let both hair and beard grow in 
unpruned wildness, and have a costume peculiar to themselves, 
consisting of immense green trowsers, a red waistcoat, and a sort 
of white or grey coat, with sume curious coloured cap. Most of 
them, however, are clad like the old Germans. Their hair is suf. 
fered to hang in ringlets on their shoulders. Neck-handkerchiefs 
are rarely worn; but their white shirt collars, of which they are 
very proud, are doubled back also on their shoulders. Their little 
caps, (Muze, ) fastened under their chins by a leather strap, often 
assume somewhat the appearance of an open vizor, and give their 
scared faces, and flaxen ringlets, @ curious appearance of ferocity 
and effeminacy.’’ Vol. II. p. 298. 

“« German students differ from the rest of their countrymen in 
their manners as widely as in their dress ; they are rude and bois- 
terous; and seem to have put on with the dress of the Cossacks, 
and of their ancestors, all their harshness and unamiability. On 
ordinary occasions they abuse and ill-treat the servants of public 
places; they are ready to take insults and to insult; they walk 
about the streets in parties, singing and making hideous noises; 
they clatter with their heels and sticks on the pavements; they 
strike against the window-shutters of the Philistines ; they not un- 
frequently cheat *, or, as they call it, prellen, the citizens; and, 
without being wicked, they seem to forget all the common civili- 
ties and little rules of life.’’ Vol. II. p. 300. 

“« That they may be countenanced in their absurdities, they 
have a set of rules made by themselves for their conduct, (the Com- 
ment,) which prescribe to them to demand satisfaction of any pef- 
son who insults them, by applying to their conduct such epithets 4% 
foolish, strange, extraordinary, wonderful, monstrous, laughable, 
and all such other terms. In short, they seem to have proscr 
every term of repreof that they might indulge unrestrained in every 
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* “ I shall justify this part of the assertion by a quotation from & work 
written by a student: —*‘ Misstrauisch gegen die Studenten sind sie (Die Einwob- 
ner) allerdings in der Regel, allein mit vollem Rechte denn man yprellt sie au! 2" 
vielfache Art und zu oft.” Der Géttinger Student, p. 21.—The English = 
That the citizens are mistrustful of the students; but with perfect right, for they 
are cheated too often, and in too many ways.” 
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whim, and in every folly. According to this comment, all duels 
must be decided by the sword ; and the weapon in common use is 
short, and made only to cut. No more than a certain number of 
rounds is permitted, so that the affair seldom terminates in any 
other way than in disfiguring their faces. This comment is the 
only law which is rigidly obeyed. Its violation is visited by the 
severest punishment the students can inflict. The culprit is put 
in Coventry, (in Verruf;) and during this time no person will as- 
sociate with him, nor can he demand satisfaction for any insults he 
may receive. ‘They have sometimes extended this Verruf to trades- 
men; and, by depriving them of all student custom, have brought 
them to ruin, and rendered the whole of them extremely obedient 
and fearful.” Vol. II. p. 302. | 

“ The separation of the students from the citizens, and their 
mutual differences and quarrels, gave originally occasion to the 
former to unite in a body for defence and aggression. The stu- 
dents are collected from different parts of Germany, many of which 
have different dialects. It was natural for the natives of any parti- 
cular place to associate with their townsmen or countrymen more 
than with strangers. ‘The inhabitants of the different parts are dis- 
tinguished by something peculiar in their dress. From these 
causes there came to be formed amongst the students different 
little societies called * Zandsmanschafts.’ They were originall 
societies for pleasure, for amusement, for defence against the citi- 
zens, and sometimes for defence against other students ; but they 
were originally and long remained destitute of any political aim 
whatever. Some of the young men in such societies acquired 
more influence than others, and thus each society soon came to 
have something like aleader; and through these leaders and these 
Separate societics, the students were frequently brought to act 
together.” Vol. II. p. 305. 


The attempts which have lately been made by the various 
governments of Germany to suppress these mischievous as- 
sociations, have only drawn them more closely together ; and 
at this present time all the various universities are in regular 
correspondence with each other; and on a recent occasion 
of a disturbance at Gottingen, when the whole of the stud- 
ents quitted the University in a body, the other Universities 
of Germany put that of Gottingen in Verruf, decreeing it to 
be unlawful for any classes of persons to go there to study. 
And at this moment the number of students in that Univer- 
sity, are not more than one half of what they were previously. 
This is such a lesson to the towns-people and professors of 
Gottingen, as will effectually prevent them for the future 
from resisting the authority of the students, so long as the 
present laws of academical government are allowed to re- 
main, The only remedy for the existing and for the encreas- 
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ing evil, is to abolish, at once, all the civil privileges both of 
the students and of the professors, and, as our author judi- 
ciously recommends, to replace both the one and the other 
under the controul of the civil magistracy. 

We shall now shut the volumes. We will not deny that 
they contain a good deal of information, most of which may 
indeed be gained elsewhere, but which is still valuable. Itis 
principally occupied with details respecting the people and 
government of Hanover; but much of the matter 1s applica- 
ble to other parts of Germany. With respect to the princi- 
ples which the book inculeates, we have no fear lest they 
should do any harm. ‘The work is too expensive for the 
purposes of the lower orders of the community ; and as to the 
educated classes, we do not think many individuals will be 
found, who would not either be shocked or ashamed to avow 
them. And we cannot but hope that Mr. Hodgskin’s long 
residence abroad, has prevented him from being aware of the 
disgust with which such principles, as many which we have 

uoted, are likely to be received in this country, even by 
those whom our author would probably expect to applaud 
bim, 











Art. VIEL. Dialogues and Letters illustrative of the Pu- 
rity and Consistency of the Doctrines of the Established 
Church, and proving that its Interpretations of Scrip- 
ture are fully adequate to produce that religious and 
moral Conduct necessary to form the Character of a good 
Christian. Also Observations on some of the Causes of 
Dissent from the Church, and on other Subjects con- 
nected with its Doctrine and Government. 8vo. 256 pp. 
Booth. 1819. 


THERE are moments in every contest in which the fury of 
the combatants seems to relax, a suspension of hostilities 
is tacitly agreed to, and the interval affords the golden 
opportunity which, if well impraved, may lead to peace. 
For then men have leisure to reflect, to review their post 
tions, and to estimate the eflect of their operations ; and a 
word in scasou, temperately spoken, may induce them to 
perceive that their contention has been unwise, and thelr 
mode of carrying it on pernicions to the very cause whieb 
they proposed to defend, as well as to themselves. The hit 
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tory of our Church, since the Reformation, can scarcely a¥- 
ford an instance of a controversy more hotly or more perse- 
veringly maintained than that oceasioned by the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. For fifteen years it has 
agitated the minds of men in a manner almost unprecedented. 
The Church has been divided by it against itself: and if an 
avowed and permanent schism has been avoided, a spirit of 
division and alienation has been awakened, which years of 
moderate and conciliating counsels will scarcely suffice to 
quench ; and a party has been embodied from among the 
Clergy, whose plans, proceedings, and opinions are clearly 
as incompatible with the unity and welfare of the Church, 
as they are formed and conducted with little reference to her 
recorded doctrines, and still less respect for her constituted 
authorities. From a concurrence of various circumstances, 
the heat and ardour of this pernicious contest seems, for the 
present to have ceased; the intense interest which it excited 
no longer prevails: the thoughts and passions of men have 
been diverted into other channels ; and the fearful struggle 
pro aris et focis which has been, and must still be strenu- 
ously maintained against the adversaries of religion in all its 
forms, and of peace and order under any system of govern- - 
ment, has called off our attention from internal disagree- 
ments, and united us, for a time at least, against the common 
enemy. It is far from our desire to revive the sleeping em- 
bers of this controversy, or to arouse those angry feelings 
which all good men of all parties must equally wish to as- 
suage. Nor have we the least intention of again discussing 
the main question at issue ; a question, upon which our own 
opinions have been so often recorded. But, at the oe 
moment, when the words of truth and soberness have a 
chance of being listened to, it may be useful to reconsider 
one of the positions which was taken by the advocates of the 
Bible Society during the progress of the dispute; because 
it lies at the root of many errors, and has worked, and is 
still working in the Church, effects the most injurious to the 
purity of her faith, and the little which yet remains to re- 
mind us of her primitive unity and apostolic constitution. 
Chillingworth, in his struggles against the abominations 
of the Church of Rome, laid down an axiom which was ex- 
cellently contrived to mark the distinction between that cor- 
rupt communion and its opponents ; that the Bible, and the 
Bible only is the religion of Protestants. In a Inckless mo- 
ment some controversialist, who, either read faster than he 
understood, or perceived the use which might be made of 
the illustrious name of Chillingworth, by a little dexterity 
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in misapplying his language, brought forward this axiom 
in support of the Bible Society; and boldly proclaimed that 
it furnished a complete defence of that fundamental rule, by 
which the members of this institution, were limited to the 
distribution of the Bible without note or comment. From 
that time this position became the watch-word of the So- 
ciety; and under its authority, the regulation, which had 
been framed as the only means of connecting the heteroge- 
neous particles of this motley association, was soon exalted 
into its characteristic excellence ; and the public were taught 
to believe that as the Bible only was the Religion of Protes- 
tants, the society which gave away the Bible only must be 
most deserving of Protestant support. But the delusion 
ended not here ; other inferences were soon deduced from it 
by the zeal of the itinerant orators, and enthusiastic pane- 
gyrists of the society, which those, who originally pressed 
Chillingworth into their service, probably never anticipated, 
and are far from intending to defend. For to such an ex- 
tent has the mania for the Bible only been carried, that not 
only have the authorized teachers of religion beea superseded 
in their office, but all the helps which learning has accumu- 
lated towards the explanation of the Scriptures, have been 
set at nought by persons, who have hastily inferred from the 
incautious expressions of those whom they have learned to 
consider as full of wisdom as of words, that he who possesses 
a Bible, and can read it, needs no other guide to religious 
knowledge. The consequence of suffering such opinions to 
spread among the people was long ago foreseen and predicted 
by prudent and reflecting men. But in very few instances 
were their remonstrances attended to; for declamation was 
successfully opposed to argument, and passion usurped the 
place of reason. ‘To doubt the infallible operation of the writ- 
ten word alone in leading men to the truth, was considered as 
a derogation from the wisdom and utility of a divine revela- 
tion; and to oppose the progress of an association formed, 
as was asserted, for the sole purpose of disseminating the 
Scriptures, was to advocate the cause of ignorance and su- 
pe rstition, and forge anew the chains of Popish tyranny. 
The benefits to be anticipated from the universal prevalence 
of light and truth in the new wra were pourtrayed in the 
most glowing colours. All men were henceforth to be mighty 
in the Scriptures ; the earth was to be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, and truth, peace, and holiness were to 
flourish every day more and more, until the complete and 
final triumph of Christianity over error and sin. Such was 
the empassioned language of the supporters of this positions 
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such, doubtless, were the expectations of many who hastily 
adopted it in its utmost latitude of application. But opt- 
nionum commenta delet dies. These high-flown representa- 
tions may now be submitted to a more infallible test than the 
judgment of a popular meeting, actuated by the fervour of 
enthusiasm, and the stimulating potions of encyclical elo- 
quence ; and the new system of religious teaching may be 
fairly judged by its effects. Bibles have been freely put into 
the hands of our population, and the means of using them, 
if the mere reading of unlettered hinds can be so designated, 
has been as freely bestowed. No inconsidcrable pains have 
also been taken, in some quarters, to persuade the people, 
that their religion is not to be formed in conformity to the 
creed of any particular Church, or the opinions of any deno- 
mination of Christians ; but that they are to seek it in the 
Bible and the Bible only. They have been taught also, that 
it would be a foolish resignation of their protestant liberty, 
if they submitted to the direction of any one class of men in 
the understanding of the contents of the Bible, because they 
claimed to themselves a divine commission, or a state com- 
mission to expound the Scriptures. All these pretensions 
they have been instructed to hold in utter contempt, as the 
inventions of an interested priesthood to enslave mankind; 
and rather to rely upon their own judgment, as fully compe- 
tent to the right interpretation of God’s revealed will. 

If then the world has grown in grace, in piety, in know- 
ledge, since the Scriptures have been thus liberally distri- 
buted, and freely submitted to the unbiassed judgment and 
reason of every man, however unfitted by nature or educa- 
tion he may happen to be for the contemplation of their 
mysteries, and the elucidation of their obscurities. If the 
relative duties of each station in society have been fulfilled 
in a more exemplary manner ; if parents are more careful to 
perform the sacred charge of breeding up their offspring in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; if children are more 
dutiful, husbands more faithful, and subjects more peaceable 
and loyal than they formerly were; as far be it from us to 
withhold the praise of wisdom from those who devised the 
new method of propagating religion, as it is foreign from our 
intentions to question the zeal and sincerity of many who 
have actively laboured to carry it into effect. It is true that 
our earliest prepossessions were in favour of the old system. 
We learned to believe in our youth, that it was the merciful 
intention of our blessed Saviour to communicate religious 
knowledge by the combined agency of a written word and 
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oral instruction. In this written word we found his own 
commission recorded, by which he appointed a peculiar 
order of men to b: iptise and preach the Gospel throughout 
the world, and promised to be with them by his Holy Spirit, 
for the purpose of directing and assisting their labours to the 
end of time. We certainly therefore were not prepared to 
expect, that, in the uineteenth century, a new light would 
burst upon us, and shew that all the labours of those holy 
men who have hitherto endeavoured to propagate religion, 
were conducted upon wrong principles; and that the lan- 
guage of Scripture on the subject has been accepted by the 
whole Christian world from the days of the Apostles ‘until 
the fortunate discovery of Chillingworth’s axiom, in a sense 
wholly foreign to its real meaning, “and j injurious to the spread 
(we use the technical term of the society,) of the Gospel. 
Still, however, we trust we are open to conviction ; and al- 
though these dogmas may be subversive of all our cherished 
opinions, if the strong evidence of accumulated facts can be 
brought forward to prove, that a special blessing has rested 
upon this new mode of diffusing religious instroc tion, and 
that mankind is really wiser and. really better under its influ- 
ence ; we shall at least feel it necessary to “ re-examine the 
cause we have taken in hand,” and to “ sift impartially our 
own hearts, whether it be force of reason, or vehemency of 
affection which hath bred, and still doth feed these opinions 
in us.” 
To facts then let us appeal, and the tremendously increas- 
ing labours of our magistrates and our judges shall bear tes- 
timony to the practice of the age ; while the endless diversity 
of schisinatical delusions, and renewed or newly conceived 
heresies, will proclaim the lamentable departure from the 
purity of Christian faith. We have seen on every side the 
honds of society loosened, the security of private property 
invaded with a boldness and a fre quency of depredation be- 
fore unknown; the principles of loyalty derided and despised, 
the sanctions of an oath openly and unblushingly violated, 
the supporters of public order held up to popular indignation 
and vengeance ; assess 1ation openly recommended from the 
press, perpetr: ated in some iustances, and atte mpted in 
others :—justice has been outraged in "her very sanctuary, 
the ministers of religion have been insulted in our public 
streets, blasphemers have been rewarded with public sub- 
scriptions, and the language of the Bible has been familiar 
with the tongues of infidels and traitors, and prostituted to 
the worst purposes of the vilest deceivers. ‘These are the 
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eharacters of evil times; they are the foul conceptions of 
Egyptian darkness, where 


“ Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominuble, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived.” 


And thus mortified and disgusted by the daily increase of 
human depravity, the endless confusion of contending sects, 
and the fiendish mockery of triumphant infidelity, we look in 
vain for the predicted blessings of a new wra of light. 

But we shall be asked, do you impute these overflowings 
of ungodliness to the distribution of -the Bible? Can evil 
thus come out of good? can the word of God be made 
the minister of sin? can you be so uncandid, so uncharitable, 
so unchristian, so rash as to implicate the Bible Society, 
that concentration of apostolic zeal, that focus of piety and 
charity, of being the instrument of such mischief? All this, 
and much more must we have heard and answered, had we 
even ventured in the heat of a now, as we trust, concluded 
battle, to compare the actual state of morals and religion 
with the rhetorical flourishes of some zealous apologists. But 
we may now hope for a patient hearing, while we state our 
own view of the subject plainly and firmly: certainly with no 
wish to give offence to any, but with a most anxious desire 
to counteract, as much as may be, a dangerous delusion ; 
and to call the attention of good and able men to the progress 
of an evil, which, unless it be speedily checked in its progress, 
will sweep the very name of our holy Church and unrivalled 
constitution from the earth. 

Certainly then we do not attribute the present calamitous 
prevalence of error, confusion, and depravity to the mere 
distribution of the Bible ; nor are we to be accounted hostile 
to that distribution, as we have repeatedly declared, because 
we have not approved of one medium through which some 
have thought fit to make it. On the contrary, we are anxi- 
ously desirous that the Bible should be in the hands of every 
person who can read it; and we would willingly promote its 
distribution, until every cottage in the kingdom contained 
one within its walls, and the poor as well! as the rich had free 
access to the written word of God. But, at the same time, 
we are far from supposing that this alone, were our utmost 
wishes on the subject realized, would be suflicicnt to make 
men wise unto salvation; we never expected that the mere 
possession of the Scriptures would impart faith or holiness, 
piety or charity to any one; and we are not at all suprised or 
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disappointed to find that those who have sown the earth with 
Bibles with undiscriminating profusion, have not reaped the 
harvest which their sanguine minds anticipated. 

We have learned to consider the Bible as an inestimable 
treasure, because the Bible, and the Bible only contains the 
words of eternal life; and all that a Christian is required to 
know and believe unto bis soul's health is taught in Scrip- 
ture. But we have learned also, that the Bible contains 
wany things hard to be understood ; much which the severest 
study, ond the utmost exertions of human intellect cannot 
wholly unravel or explain; and very much which, withoat 
the advantages of learning and previous education no man 
can understand. While therefore we readily admit that the 
Bible, and the Bible only contains the religion of a Chris- 
tian; we strenuously deny that the Bible and the Bible only 
is suflicient to teach Christianity to the mass of mankind; 
and we boldly assert, upon the authority of the Bible itself, 
that it never was the intention of the divine Author of our 
holy faith that it should be so taught. We know also, that, 
from the infancy of Christianity “to. the present hour, the 
Scriptures have been made the teachers of error as well as 
truth ; we know that in all ages of the Church, numbers have 
perversely wrested them to their own destruction, and made 
them the instruments of deceiving others to their eternal 
downfail. When then we see the Bible distributed and re- 
ceived, under a persuasion that it is all-suflicient to promote 
the interests of truth, and the practice of holiness; we ex- 
pect to find its sacred pages misrepresented and misinter- 
preted to favour the fantastic imaginations, the crude concep- 
tions, or the licentious passions of many of its readers: and 
that which should have given life and peace, and would, had 
it been properly employed, always have produced these 
blessed fruits, will thus, in too many instances, become the 
instrument with which ignorance, presumption, or craftiness 
will beguile unstable souls into error and perdition. 

We therefore contend that the spirit in which the Bible 
has of late years been too often distributed, and the arguments 
by which that distribution has been defended, are far more 
likely to be productive of evil than good ; that they tend to 
nourish a self-suflicient, independent, sectarian spirit; teach- 
ing men to set at nought the ordinances, and despise the ml- 
nisters of God; utterly destroying that unity of faith and 
w orship which our Saviour designed to establish, and open- 
ing the door to mischiefs tenfold more injurious than all the 
aakaiiens ever contrived or perpetrated by papal Rome 
in the zenith of her spiritual tyranny. Shall it be said, that 
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the Bible is not, or cannot be made the instrumentof eyil? 
What then is the use which the Sectarian endeavours to 
make of it, when he appeals to it for proof that the Church 
is au antichristian institution which ought to be destroyed? 
How does the Socinian employ it, when, from its garbled or 
misquoted pages, he dares to justify his profane attempt to 
deprive our Saviour of that equality with the Father, which 
he thought it not robbery to claim! What did the infidel 
Carlile with the Holy Scriptures, when from their language 
he attempted to prove, that Christianity itself is a cunningly 
devised fable, invented to hold the ignorant in subjection to 
the crafty; and that God is never so dishonoured as when 
the Bible is called a revelation of his will? Nay, what does 
the turbulent and seditious Radical do with it, when he in- 
scribes its hallowed words upon his banners, and tries to stir 
up his deluded followers to acts of rapine, murder, and 
treason by texts of Scripture? In the seventeenth century, 
when rebellion and hypocrisy overthrew the throne and the 
altar, one hand carried the Bible while the other wielded the 
sword; and the word of God was compelled to sanction the 
evil deeds of men. And thus itis now. ‘The peace of so- 
ciety, the security of property, the purity of the faith, are 
assailed through the same medium. ‘The Bible supplies 
phraseology to the rhapsodies of the ignorant fanatic; the 
threatening letter of the assassin is pointed by an allusion to 
facts recorded in sacred history ; and the inflammatory ha- 
rangue of the seditious demagogue is enriched with expres- 
sions stolen from its pages: priests, nobles, and kings are 
denounced in the words of revelation ; and those who would 
turn the world upside down, find the Bible the best and most 
powerlul lever they can employ. It is then too late to argue 
that the Bible can do no harm; and fatuity itself can scarcely 
imagine that the mere distribution of the sacred volume 
will make men better subjects, more useful citizens, or more 
sincere Christians ; for the experiment has been fully tried, 
and all may judge of its wisdom by its results. In propor- 
tion as the mere letter of the written word has been consi- 
dered all-sufficient, the truth of its saving doctrines has been 
perverted, the obligations of its holy precepts slighted, its 
ordinances neglected, and its ministers despised. What 
unprejudiced or reflecting person then will now hesitate to 
point out this as one cause, at least, of much of the present 
evil which we suffer, much of the still more tremendous ca- 
lamities which we have reason to apprehend. 

The nature of the evil which has been thus unwarily pro- 
duced, not by the distribution of the Scriptures, but by the 
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prineiple upon which they have been distributed, and the 
rash folly which has defended that principle by assuming g 
position so easily and so fatally misinterpreted, being thus 
clearly ascertained, the remedy, the only effectual remedy, 
is evident. ‘The Bible has been liberally bestowed, and of 
those who have been professedly most active in its distri- 
bution, a large party has strenuously maintained that the 
Bible only is a Prvtectatit’s religion. ‘The receivers have 
interpreted this doctrine in a way, which if its teachers did 
not anticipate, their zeal was greater than their sagacity, and 
they have concluded that, possessing a Bible, they were 
provided with every necessary means of religious knowledge, 
and might interpret its language for themselves. The con- 
sequences we need not recapitulate. But to prevent them 
for the future, means must be taken to remove that vain 
confidence in their own ability to understand the word of 
God, which the ignerant and uneducated have been encou- 
raged to cherish; they must be directed to seek for instruc- 
tion from those whom the divine Author of Scripture has 
authorized to explain it; and they must be furnished with a 
clue to guide them safely through the difficulties inseparable 
from the written word, and a preservative against the errors 
which have been engrafted upon it, by ill-intentioned or in« 
capable men. 

Such appears to have been the design with which the 
volume before us was compiled; and although the author 
has net always succeeded in filling up his Own outline in the 
most satisfactory manner, he has formed an accurate judg- 
ment of the evil to be contended against, and has marked 
out perhaps one of the best methods for its counteraction. 
The following passage will best explain the author’s view of 
the subject, and we therefore cite it: at the same time we 
are not inclined to agree with him in some of his assertions, 
and we shall briefly state the reasons of our dissent. 





“It may be asked,” says he, “are not the people educated and 
taught to read the Bible? Yes*, but reading, and understanding 
what is read, are essentially different. If it were not so, how comes 
it to pass that there are so many different opinions respecting the 
doctrine contained in the Bible? The answer is plain: First, 
because the attainment of sufficient knowledge of the Scriptures to 
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enable men to instruct others requires much time, application and 
study. Secondly, the people, rich and poor, having never been 
taught in our schools to understand the Scriptures, are therefore 
unable to answer those who assail and seduce them, with reasons 
for their faith, as the Church Catechism has proved insufficient. for 
this purpose. Thirdly, because the ignorant are become teachers : 
and the office is not unfrequently taken up by deluded and disap- 
pointed men and women, and even by children and persons who 
cannot read.” Pref. p. ix. 


To say that the people, rich and poor, have never been 
taught in our schools to understand the Scriptares, is far too 
sweeping an assertion. If the author means by understand- 
ing the Scriptures, a thorough knowledge of the approved 
interpretation of the various difliculties they contain, such 
is surely not the object of a school education. But if 
we are to understand by it such an initiation into the ele- 
mentary principles of the doctrine of Christ, as will lay the 
foundation of faith broad and firm in the youthful mind, and 
furnish it with a clue to trace its after-course through the 
mazes of error which evil men and seducers may weave 
around it, we are not prepared to admit the truth of his 
proposition. Of the numerous private sources, from which 
the education of many of the rich is derived, we cannot speak ; 
with respect to them we are no more able to deny, than the 
author is to assert, of his own knowledge, the fact which he 
assumes ; but as by far the greater portion of the rich are 
educated by the clergy, we can scarcely conceive so general 
a dereliction of duty as he charges upon them. Of our great 
public schools, without risking the revival of a now almost 
forgotten controversy, we may say, that it has been abun- 
dantly proved, that much is done in them to enable the rich 
to understand the Scriptures: whether more might not be 
effected, we will not now stay to inquire. But, surely the au- 
thor has wholly mistaken the case as far as the poor, that 
portion at least of the poor which is educated under the 
guardianship and direction of the established Church, is con- 
cerned. Since it is notorious, that the whole system of the 
National Schools is contrived to impart this knowledge ; and 
that it is in fact always imparted, as far as the capacity of 
the children, and the time which they remain in these schools 
will enable them to receive it. Not less decidedly will we 
undertake to affirm, that the Church Catechism is fally safli- 
Cleat, when properly taught, to answer every purpose for 
which it was intended: but this‘ author has strangely mis- 
taken the intention of the pious framers of this admirable 
form, if he supposes, that they proposed by its means to fur- 
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nish the people with reasons for their faith, which may enable 
them to answer every assailant and every seducer. As well 
might he charge the Latin grammar with being insufficient 
for its purpose, because the child who has learnt it, is not at 
once able to master the difliculties of Tacitus, or relish the 
eloquence and reasoning of Cicero. But we have been in- 
duced to wander from the main object of our author's labours, 
In the following statement we entirely agree with him. 


‘The delivery of the Bible, simply, to the multitude is not 
teaching them its doctrines: they are left to the attacks of in- 
famous and blasphemous tracts, and to grope their way through 
metaphors and similies ; sometimes elevated to the pinnacle of hope, 
at other times plunged into the abyss of despair, and deprived of 
the advantage that comparison and elucidations of the difficult texts 
would afford, are finally reduced to the necessity of taking refuge 
in the transports of enthusiasm, or the gloom of bigotry.” Pref. 


p. X. 


‘To obviate effects such as these, is the design of the volume 
before us; and for this purpose the author has endeavoured 
to state what he conceives to be the true doctrine of Scrip- 
ture upon several important topics, as nearly as may be in 
the language of the Bible itself; bringing into one view 
different passages which appear to bear upon the same sub- 
ject, in order to elucidate what is obscure by that which is 
plain; and to shew that the word of God speaks clearly and 
consistently upon all the important points of faith and prac- 
tice which it discusses. ‘The work is comprised in six dia- 
logues, and three letters. The first dialouge treats of infant 
Baptism, touching also upon the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The second dialogue is upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity: the third, fourth, and fifth are devoted to an ex- 
position of the doctrine of Faith; and the sixth “ explains 
the nature of Predestination and Election; and shews that 
the admission of this doctrine does not affect free-agency.” 
“The subsequent letters advert to the points before argued 
on, and contain additional proofs upon each subject, and also 
explain some passages that have been subject to much mis- 
interpretation in consequence of being considered separately 
instead of comparatively, as they ought to have been.” Pret 

» XXVI. 

To the design of thus rendering the Bible its own inter- 
preter, by bringing together into one harmonious and con- 
nected series those passages which bear on any particular 

oint of doctrine, and subjoining such observations as may 
43 necessary to shew how one of the sacred writers explains 
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or confirme the i laid down by another, no objection 
can be taken. Many very useful works have been already 
composed upon this principle; and several are already placed 
within the reach of the poor by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Among these, Gastrell’s Christian 
Institutes, and Jones’s incomparable work: on the ‘Trinity, 
may be mentioned, as works with which few are unacquainted 
who are anxious to provide for the edification of the poor. 

We have already hinted that the execution of the volume 

now before us, is by no means equal to its design: as we read 
it, we marked many passages which required reconsideration, 
and several interpretations avd applications of Scripture 
which we could not approve. But these our limits forbid us 
now to particularize. ‘The principles of the author seem to 
be sound, and his intention is highly praiseworthy; and in 
justice to him we should add that many parts of his volume are 
very useful. It will however be necessary to review the 
whole very carefully, to omit some parts, and alter others, 
and to publish itin a very different form, betore it can answer 
the purpose which the author intended, and pass into the 
hands of the many who have now the Bible, without note or 
comment, as their only instructor, with any prospect of ad- 
vantage. A little more study of his subject, and a little 
more care in the selection and arrangement of his quotations 
from Scripture, will enable the author to produce a popular 
and seasonable work ; and we hope that nothing which we 
have said will induce him to believe, that we view his inten- 
tion or his performance with an unfavourable eye. It con- 
tains mach good, but it certainly may be much improved: 
and the same anxiety to serve the cause of truth which 
prompted him to undertake the work, will, we doubt not, in- 
duce him to receive with candour those observations which 
a similar anxiety has impelled us to hazard. 

So many, and so various are the shapes in which our holy 
religion is now assailed; so persevering and so crafty are the 
enemies of all that is pure in faith or sound in morals, that 
no proper means of opposing their progress or resisting their 
attacks can be safely neglected ; we feel obliged therefore to 
every person who raises his voice, or employs his pen in the 
service of truth; and we are pleased to see the press now 
actively employed in disseminating various tracts in favour 
of the seal cause of virtue and holiness, and thus in some 
measure supplying the remedy for that portentous evil which 
ithas been the chief engine of producing. ‘Thus much is 
certain, that, as the people a 7 taught to read, good and 
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useful books must be provided for them; as the Bible is in 
the hands of all (and God forbid that we should appear to 
grudge them so valuable a possession) it is necessary that all 
should be t taught to read it aright ; should be armed against 
the mistakes into which their own ignorance may lead “the m, 
and against the errors and heresies ‘which false teachers may 
inculcate, or true religion will speedily perish out of the land. 
But, after all which can be done through the medium of the 
press, the great, the important work will yet depend for its 
accomplishme nt principally upon the zeal, ‘abilities, and per- 
severing labours of the clergy. Their exertions, not only in 
the pulpit as the public teac hers of religion, but in the cot- 
tage of the poor, by the bed of the sick, and in the parish 
school-room, can alone restore the pure and apostolic doc- 
trine, and the holy discipline of our Church, to their legiti- 
mate influence over the hearts and conduct of its members. 
It was thus that the divine Author and finisher of our faith 
willed that it should -be propagated and preserved: to this 
did he ordain his Apostles, and ‘all who should act by virtue 
of their commission, when he sent them into all the world to 
preach the Gospel to every creature ; and it is in the perform- 
ance of this pious work that he has promised to be with them 
and to support them. 

The Bible should indeed be in the hands of every Chris- 
tian; it should be the subject of his daily study, and his 
nightly meditation; and that he may study it aright, all those 
assistances which the pious and various labours of orthodox 
divines have furnished in the shape of notes or comments, 
suited to the capacity of the general reader, should be placed 
within his reach. But this is not enough. Our Saviour has 
himself pointed out another, and, may we not be justified in 
so terming it, a safer road to knowledge, by setting apart an 
order of men whose duty it is to give themselves to the study 
of the Scriptures that ‘the "vy may explain them. They will 
we trust ever be able and willing to perform this their solemn 
obligation: let their people then be equally willing to protit 
by their labours; and truth will once more flourish in 
the earth, righteousness and peace will once more dwell 
among us. 








Art. IX. The History of the Crusades, for the Recovery 
and Possession of the Holy Land. By Charles Mills. 
2 vols. Svo. U1. 4s. Longman. 


In our review of the history of Muhammedanism, by this 
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author, we intimated that the Crusades was with us a favour- 
ite subject ; and we have therefore gladly directed our atten- 
tion to a Work alike captivating to our own and the public 
feeling. ‘The shores of Palestine have been long appropri- 
ated by poetry and romance, whose despotic influence over 
popular taste has confirmed them, in an almost exclusive 
possession of its territories. We cannot expect that the 
wanderer on this enchanted ground should be inclined to 
break the spell by which he is bound; for rarely without a 
painful effort can we leave imagination for reality; but in 
the field before us, when history at length asserts her rights, 
even the votaries of poetry and romance acknowledge 
her supremacy withont a murmur, since it tends rather to 
rivet than to dissolve the fascination. The adventitious 
ornaments of fiction have here, as in other cases, disguised 
rather than heightened the native charms of truth. 

When we thus avow our opinion, that the Crusades aro 
eminently calculated to animate the genius of the historian, 
we are aware at the same time, that he has to grapple with 
some, and those formidable disadvantages. These several 
expeditions of military fanaticism, though undertaken con- 
fessedly for the attainment of the same end, differ both in 
the motives which prompted them, and in the degree of 
ardour with which they were pursued. Neither of them 
proved permanently successful ;_some were rendered imme- 
diately abortive ; and one was diverted from its primary to 
another and an opposite object. ‘hus not only is the con- 
linuity of the subject broken, but as it advances its interest 
declines. To counteract this defect entirely, is hopeless ; and 
that in the work before us, it is counteracted as far as the 
nature of things will admit, is not a light commendation. 

The first Crusade, viewed separately and as a whole, is 
of all others probably the most noble subject for heroic song. 
The events are too splendid to need the inventions of fancy, 
or even the artificial embellishments of language. The lof- 
tiness of the theme is capable of inspiring, and occasionally 
docs inspire even the meagre chronicle with the vitality and 
vigour of poetry. ‘To all the other requisites of epopovia it 
adds what is essential: unity of action, In one respect it 
resembles, though the comparison is infinitely in its favour, 
the Hliad of Homer, and in the very circomstance for which 
the Iliad is most deservedly admired: we allude to the vari- 
ety and contrast of its characters. Both are a confederacy 
of chiefs united for the prosecution of a martial enterprize ; 
but the strong religious feeling, however erroneous, which 
gave birth to the Crusades, elevates them far above the ex- 
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pedition of the Greeks against Troy. A martial confederacy 
affords room for the developement and display of character, 
which we look for im vain when the transcendant mind of a 
single hero depresses the energies and directs the exertions 
of the subordinate personages around him. 

If we pursue this resemblance, aud first advert to the 
Iliad, it will be found that no'single character is dispropor- 
tionately protruded, so as to engross attention, or even to 
divert attention from the others. Achilles the professed 
hero is scarcely mentioned during several books; but his 
absence is not felt by the reader. When he returns he is 
welcomed, but the length of time that elapses before his 
return is not tedious. Agamemnon, the nominal head of the 
league, appears to have a very limited sway over its opera- 
tions. Johnson has indeed said, that Agamemnon always 
retains the Baoiduxov t1; but to us he seems to have no re- 
markable elevation above the rest of his compeers. He is 
certainly treated with very little ceremony by Achilles ; anc 
we have always thought that all the Homeric art was required 
to make bim distinguished. In warlike feats he yields not 
only to Achilles, but to Ajax and Diomede ; m the debates 
of council he is inferior to Ulysses and Nestor. 

When from the Lliad, our attention recurs to the principal 
characters who conducted their armed vassals in the first 
Crusade, their contrast and mutual illustration is more 
strongly and happily displayed. ‘The strict or rather severe 
morality—the persev ering and steady bravery—the prudence 
acquired by the experience of years—and all these qualities 
were united in Godfrey—are finely set off by the desultory 
and irregular courage of the Norman Robert, and the gene- 
rous impetuosity of the youthful Tancred. Stephen of Blois, 
whose personal cowardice was more than suspected, but 
whose eloquence and sagacity designated him as president 
of the council, may be hicely discriminated from the ambi- 
tious, the intriguing, the rapacions Bohemond. Adhemar, 
the Bishop of Puy, and Peter the Hermit, are uniques: 
they derive their existence from that religion which they 
sincerely believed, but which they palpably misunderstood, 
and thus they are not only unrivalled, but unknown in Pagan 
history, or in Pagan fiction. 

The train of events by which the first Crusade is distin- 
guished, frem the pilgrimage of Peter, to the time when 
Godfrey was invested with the sovereignty of the Holy City, 
are the most important and diversified that the imagination 
ean picture. So far from meriting the epithets of “ tedious 
and uniform” with whieh they are slurred over by Gibbon, 
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no two battles or two sieges are alike. So far were the 
“blind achievements” of the Crusaders *‘ performed by 
strength” alone, that (to adopt his language in a subsequent 
page, speaking of the same achievements) they ‘* were varied 
and balanced by the contrast of arms and discipline.” 

Of the influence of the Crusades on the chivalrous spirit of 
the times, of which, according to the same authority, they 
“ were at once the effect and a cause,” we shall speak here- 
after. Of the private morals of the Crusaders, and of the influ- 
ence of their superstition on their moral habits, we shall now 
speak. ‘This influenee was sometimes banefal, and some- 
times benignant; sometimes it generated extravagance in 
cruelty, and excess in pleasure ; and sometimes it incited to 
more than ordinary sobriety, and we had almost said more 
than mortal heroism. Generally speaking, however, the vices 
of the Crusaders were the vices of the age, or rather such 
as belong in a greater or less degree to all ages ; their good 
qualities were their own, such as the common ardour of mi- 
litary glory, or the usual temperament of devotional feeling, 
has never before produced. Plenty and famine, conquest 
and defeat, were succeeded in the Crusading army, as in 
every army, by correspondent crimes; but often was their 
virnlence mitigated, or their duration shortened by the pre- 
dominance of piety, whether rational or misguided. To the 
Crusaders, Antioch was calculated to prove a second Capua ; 
but even after they had been enervated by its luxuries, we 
find them still eager to press forward to Jerusalem, and the 
enthusiasm of the people more vigorous than that of their 
leaders. 

The first Crusade, as is well known, was suggested by the 
enthusiastic eloquence of Peter the Hermit, aided by the 
power of Urban the Second, the sovereign Pontiff. Though 
none of the sermons of Peter have been preserved, their 
success is a convincing proof of their efficacy. He tra- 
versed the provinces of France and Italy, and was every 
where received with respect and veneration. From the au- 
thority of Guibert, we learn that even the hairs of his mule 
were treasured by the people as relics. We should not have 
noticed this circumstance but to reprehend the indecent and 
unauthorized assertion of Gibbon, introduced with a view 
of vilifying the Author of Christianity; ‘‘ the ass on which 
he rode was sanctified by the presence of the man of God. 

When Europe had been sufficiently prepared by the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, Urban summoned a council 
iret at Placentia, and a few months afterwards at Clermont, 
40 promote the great enterprize. The Pope himself ascend, 
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ed the pulpit at Clermont, and the effects of his exhortation 
may be seen by the following extract. 


** Cries of Deus vult, Deus lo vult, Dieux el volt, interrupted 
the Pontiff. He then raised his eyes to heaven in thankfulness, 
and, by the motion of his hand commanding silence, he thus pro- 
ceeded: * Dearest brethren, to-day is verified the scriptural pro- 
mise, that where two or three are gathered together in the name 
of Christ, he will be with them. The power of God can alone 
have caused this unanimity of sentiment. Let the very words 
then which his spirit dictated, be your cry of war. When you 
attack the enemy, let the words resound from every side, Deus 
vult, Deus vult. The old, the infirm, the weaker sex altogether, 
must remain in Europe. They would be an impediment rather 
than an assistance. In this holy undertaking the rich should suc- 
cour their poorer brethren, and equip them for war. The clergy 
must not depart without the license of their bishops; for if they 
should, their journey will be fruitless. The people must not go 
without a sacerdotal benediction. Let every one mark on his 
breast or back the sign of our Lord's cross, in order that the say- 


ing may be fulfilled, ‘ he who takes up the cross and follows me is 
worthy of me.’” Vol. I. p. 53. 


The undisciplined crowds of plebeians who set forward to 
the Holy Land, some without a guide, and one division 
under the conduct of Peter, their calamities and their 
destruction may be passed over; we basten to the serious 
and successful enterprize of the chiefs. In the third chapter 
Mr. Mills has given the characters of the leaders of the first 
Crusade. We shall only select the character of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who was afterwards King of Jerusalem. 


“ The father of Godfrey VI. was Eustace II. count of Bou- 
logne, celebrated for his bravery and power among the puissant 
and courageous lords of Belgium. His mother was Ida, daughter 
of Godfrey le Barbu, duke of the Lower Lorraine. He was 
apparently destined to act a great part on the theatre of the world, 
for nature had bounteously bestowed upon him her choicest gifts. 
His understanding was enriched with such knowledge and learning 
us his times possessed: and his ready use of the Latin, Teutonic, 
and (one of their results) the Roman languages, qualified him for 
the office of mediator among confederated but disputing nations. 
The gentlest manners were united to the firmest spirit; the amia- 
bleness of virtue to its commanding gravity. He was alike distin- 
guished for political courage and for personal bravery. His lofty 
mind was capable of the grandest enterprizes. His deportment 
was moral; his picty was fervent; and he appeared, perhaps, 
be better fitted for a cloister of reformed monks, than for the 
command of a furious and licentious soldiery. He regretted the 
stern necessity which drew lim trom the immediate service of 
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God; but when in arms he was a hero ; and his martial zeal in the 
cause of heaven was always directed by prudence, and tempe 

by philanthropy. In the wars between the emperor and the 
Popes, he took the part of Henry IV.; he received the distinction 
of bearing the imperial standard; and his ewn heroical valour 
changed the tide of victory, and gave the throne to his friend. On 
the death of his maternal grandfather, and the termination of the 
rebellion of Conrad, son of the emperor, he was invested with the 
titles of duke of Lorraine, marquis of Anvers, and lord of Bouillon. 
Gratitude preserved the mind of Godfrey firm and energetic in its 
allegiance. In the siege of Rome he troke through the walls, 
and opened the gates to the assailants. ‘These services were ill 
requited, Henry dishonoured, in an outrageous manner, his 
empress Praxeda, who was sister of the duke of Lorraine. Alive 
to every call of honour, and knowing that marriage does not super- 
sede the claims of ET Oe he armed himself against the 
emperor ; his valour triumphed, and Henry was put to flight. 
From the siege of Rome till the report reached him of the in- 
tended expedition to Jerusalem, a lingering fever burnt in God- 
frey’s veins. But the blast of the holy trumpet rouzed his martial 
and religious spirit; and he resolved to go to the holy land, if 
God would restore his health. ‘ Immediately,’ says Malmsbury, 
* he shook disease from his limbs, and rising with expanded breast, 
as it were, from years of decrepitude, he shone with renovated 
youth.’ He appeased the wrath of the clergy of Verdun by yield- 
ing to them his temporal rights over their episcopal city; and in 
order to furnish his viaticum, he sold to the church of Liege his 
beautiful lordship and castle of Bouillon. His brother Baldwin, 
his relation Baldwin du Bourg, and many other knights high in 
fame, marched under his standard, The army comprised the 
Frisons, the Lorrainers, and indeed all the votaries of the sepul- 
chre who dwelt between the Rhine and the Elbe.” Vol. I. 


p. 83. 


The different chieftains, with their troops, first assembled 
at Constantinople, where they experienced the dissimulation 
of the'Emperor Alexius, whose treachery was more openly 
manifested at the capture of Nice. He obtained the homage 
of tie chiefs, and under his character of imperial sovereign 
seized their first and one of their most important conquests. 
They were not permitted to enter the city but by decades, 
and then only tu ** take a hasty view of the objects of their 
Veneration.” ; 

On the ninth day after the capture of Nice the Crusaders 
began their hazardous march through Asia Minor, and the 
battle of Doryleum taught the “ heroes of Asia the 
prowess of their new invaders. Perhaps the least mterest- 
lug part of the history of the Crusaders is their progress 
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towards the capital of Syria. The investiture of that cele- 
brated city—the calamities of the Christian army during the 
siege—and their greater miseries after they had obtained 
possession of Antioch, are successively detailed. ‘The su- 
perstitious fraud of the discovery of the lance, a resource 
which saved the Christian army, is too interesting to be 


omitted. We subjoin the following account of the effects 
of its discovery : 


‘In a moment twenty-six days of misery were forgotten. 
Hope succeeded to despair, courage to cowardice. Fanaticism 
renewed its dominion, and it was resolved that the sacred lance 
should pierce the hearts of their enemies, if the Turks would not 
depart in peace. Peter the Hermit, accompanied by an interpre- 
ter, was sent on this expedition of mercy. The sultan received 
him with all the splendour of oriental magnificence, but the fanatic 
was undaunted, and indeed so contemptuous was his demeanor, 
that bis character of ambassador alone preserved his life. His 
language was as haughty as his manner. The Turks must imme- 
diately = a country, which, by the beneficence of St. Peter, 
belonged to the faithful. God befriended the Croisés, and he 


would punish those who infringed the rights of his people. If the 
Moslems would acknowledge the divine will, they might retire to 
their country with their baggage and goods; and if they would 


abjure their false religion, they might become the brethren of the 
Christians by baptism, and even Antioch and its territory should 
be theirs. But if they persisted in their iniquity and infidelity, the 
swords of the Franks would convince them on whose side justice 
and heaven stood. Astonishment at the effrontery of Peter pos- 
sessed all the auditors, and a storm of rage broke from the Persian 
general. ‘* We despise and abhor the idolatry of your religion. 
But if you will acknowledge that there is only one God, and that 
Muhammed is his prophet, we will feed and clothe your wretched 
bodies. If, however, you dare to propose conditions to con 
querors, we will with our swords humble the pride of your nation. 
Slavery and death is the appointed lot of those who dispute the 
right of the Turks to a land which they had taken from the effe- 
minate Greeks.” The companion of the Hermit continued the 
discourse,, and still further inflamed the mind of Kerboga. The 
ministers of the Croisés were contemptuously dismissed, and the 
menacing fierceness of their foe urged them to make a speedy re 
turn to the camp. 

‘* ‘The soldiers as well as the chiefs crowded around Peter when 
he rejoined them, and anxiously inquired whether their fate were 
peace or war. The Hermit told his tale, and began to be elo- 
quent in his description of the pride and power of the Persians; 
but the prudent Godfrey, dreading the contagion of the terrors of 
the ambassador, drew him to his tent, and heard the details in 
private. Indignation at the contumely of the Moslems spread 
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through the city, and the soldiers prepared to chastise the enemies 
of God. They polished their shields, and sharpened their swords. 
What few provisions they had left, they freely gave to each other: 
and their horses (only two hundred) were allowed a double portion 
of provender. Temporal cares did not possess them wholly. 
They sung hymns, they prayed, made religious processions, con- 
fessed one to another, and, in receiving the sacrament of the holy 
supper, they felt their anget kindled against the impious despisers 
of the efficacy of the death of Christ. The clergy were seen in 
every church, and among each band of soldiers, promising forgive- 
ness of sins to those who fought bravely. The leaders of the 
army, the bishops, and particularly the pious Adhemar, poured not 
their blessings only, but largesses of money and provisions; and 
now these people who had seemed just before pale, wan, and 
spirit-broken, appeared with a bold and martial front, anticipating 
nothing but victory. Religion had changed all. Every one felt 
that he was the man of God, and that assisted by the lance of his 
Saviour, he should discomfit his foes.” Vol. I. p. 212. 


We need not add any observations on the fate of the 
battle. From Antioch the reader participates in the impa- 
tience of the army, till their arrival at the place of their 
fondest hopes. ‘The French historian of the Crusades, M, 
Michaud, tells us that the coup dil of Jerusalem is ex- 
tremely imposing, and that the professors of every religion 
feel a veneration on approaching it. ‘This is confirmed by 
Professor Carlyle. The following description of the feel- 
ings of the army on this occasion, is well worthy of inser- 
tion. 


“ The holy city was then in view; every heart glowed with 
‘rapture ; every eye was bathed in tears. The word Jerusalem 
was repeated in tumultuous wonder by a thousand tongues: and 
those who first beheld the blessed spot, called their friends to 
witness the glorious sight. All past pains were forgotten; a 
moment's happiness outweighed years of sorrow. In their warm 
imaginations the sepulchre was redeemed, and the cross triumphed 
over the crescent. But with that rapidity of thought which dis- 
tinguishes minds when strongly agitated by passion, the joy of the 
stranger, and the fierceness of the warrior, were changed in a 
moment for religious ideas and feelings. Jerusalem was the scene 
of the resurrection of Christ; and, therefore, the subject of holy 
rejoicing : hut it was the place of his sufferings also; and true 
devotion, full of self abasement and gratitude, is as strongly 
affected by the causes and circumstances as the consequences of 
the Great Sacrifice. The soldier became in an instant the simple 
pilgrim ; his lance and sword were thrown aside ; he wept over the 
ground which, he said, his Saviour had wept over; and it was only 
with naked feet that he could worthily approach the seat of man's 
redemption? Vol. 1. p. 241. 
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in the siege of the Holy City by the Crusaders, Godfrey 
occupied the same station as, in the more memorable siege 
by the Romans, was oceupied by Titus ; the Count of Thou- 
louse encamped opposite that part of Mount Sion where the 
Saviour of the world, as it was supposed, celebrated the Last 
Supper. 

After the Crusaders had experienced the most horrid 
draught, and after many unsuccessful attacks, the city was 
taken by storm on July 15, LOSY. 


“ On entering the city, the duke of Lorraine drew his sword 
and murdered the helpless Saracens, in revenge for the Christian 
blood which had been spilt by the Moslems, and as a punishment 
for the railleries and outrages to which they had subjected the pil- 
grims. But after having avenged the cause of heaven, Godfrey 
did not neglect other religious duties. He threw aside his ar- 
mour, clothed himself in a linen mantle, and, with bare head and 
naked feet, went to the church of the sepulchre. His piety (un- 
christian as it may appear to enlightened days,) was the piety of 


-all the soldiers : they laid down their arms, washed their hands, 


and put on habiliments of repentance. In the spirit of humility, 
with contrite hearts, with tears and groans, they walked over all 
those places which the Saviour had consecrated by his presence. 
The whole city was influenced by one spirit ; and ‘ the clamour of 
thanksgiving was loud enough to have reached the stars.’ The 
people vowed to sin no more; and the sick and poor were libe- 
rally relieved by the great, who thought themselves sufficiently 
rich and happy in living to sce that tay, All previous misfor- 
tunes were forgotten in the present holy joy. The ghost of the 
departed Adhemar came and rejoiced: and as at the resurrection 
of Christ the bodies of the saints arose, so at the resurrection of 
the temple from the impurity of the infidels, the spirits of many of 
those who had fallen on the road from Europe to Jerusalem, ap- 
yeared and shared in the felicity of their friends. Finally, the 
bea who, four or five years before, had wept over the degraded 
condition of the holy city, and who had commiserated the op- 
pressed state of the votaries of Christ in Palestine, was recognized 
in the person of Peter, It was remembered that he had taken 
charge of the letters from the patriarch to the princes of Europe: 
it was acknowledged that he had excited their piety, and inflamed 
their zeal ; and the multitude fell at his fect in gratitude for his 
faithful discharge of his trust, praising God who was glorified in bis 
servant.” Vol. I. p. 257. 

Although the possession of the Holy City aud sepulchre 
was the result of the first Crusade, yet this conquest, how- 
ever honourable to the valour, or valued by the piety of the 
Crusaders, could contribute little to the security of the Latin 
hingdem of Jerusalem. Other battles must be fought and 
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other victories achieved, to preserve the important prize. 
When the celebrated battle of Ascalon had completed the 
consternation and apparent ruin of the Musselman cause, 
many of the Christian chiefs returned to their native coun- 
tries. ‘To Godfrey and to 'Tancred were left the defence of 
the infant state. ‘Tancred, acting in obedience to the com- 
mands of his sovereign, reduced the towns of Galilee, Ti- 
berias, and the towns on the lake of Gennesaret ; while God- 
frey himself was employed in bringing to submission the 
Arabs inhabiting the left bank of the Jordan.’ But after 
all the conquests of Godfrey, and his immediate successors, 
they found that the crown of Jerusalem was little more than 
an empty name. ‘The Lords of Jafla, of Tiberias, and of 
Ramla, scarcely recognized the regal authority; the sove- 
re'gns of ‘Tripoli, of Antioch, of Edessa, could be esteemed 
nothing more than natural, though often insincere allies. 

Of the kingdoms, or rather baronies, by which Jerusalem 
was bounded, the two chief were Antioch and Edessa, 
They were the most formidable barriers against the Saracen 

wer. ‘The first was situated near the river Orontes ; the 
ast by the river Euphrates. The lords of these respective 
cities had always regarded each other with jealousy, and 
the mediation of friends could only precure an outward 
reconciliation. When Zenghi, the ‘Turkish Lord of Aleppo, 
had formed the design of subverting the Edessene principa- 
lity, the Antiochans maintained a disgraceful neutrality. 
The kingdom of Palestine was tardy in its succours. Edessa 
fell, and though after the assassination of Zenghi, an attempt 
was made by the Christians to recover it, the ‘Turkish domi- 
nion over the city was finally established by Noureddin. 

The loss of Edessa was the cause of the second great 
armament of Christendom against the Infidel world. Euge- 
nius the Third then filled the Papal throne, and the Bishop 
of Gaballe, in Syria, accompanied by a great number of 
priests and cavaliers, made a formal representation to the 
Pontiff of the miseries of the Christians in the east. 


“ Louis VII. was the first sovereign prince who engaged himself 
to fight under the banner of the cross. ‘The news of the calamities 
in Palestine quickened his holy resolution, and like other men he 
was impetuously moved by the eloquence of St. Bernard, the great 
oracle of the age. By the supériority of his talents, and also of 
bis consideration in the eyes of Europe, this new apostle of a holy 
war was far more capable than Peter the Hermit, of exciting the 
tumultuous emotions of enthusiasm. From his ancestors, the 
counts of Chatillon and Montbart, Bernard inherited nobility; but 
he felt not its usual accompaniment, the love of military honour. 
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His ardent and religious soul soon disdained the light follies of 
youth; and, casting off the desire of celebrity as a writer of poetry 
and songs, he wandered in the fanciful regions of sanctified bea- 
titude, or the rough and craggy paths of polemical theology. At 
the age of twenty-three he embraced the monastic life at Citeaux; 
and soon afterwards, with the co-operation of about thirty other 
enthusiasts, many of whom were his relations, he founded the 
monastery of Clairvaux in Champagne. His miraculous eloquence 
severed the connexions of social life: sons separated themselves 
from their fathers, and husbands dissolved the nuptial ties. Genu- 
ine fanaticism only could have followed a man who sternly told his 
admirers, that if they wished to enter his convent, they must 
dismise their bodies, for their souls alone could dwell in a place 
which was sacred to contemplation and devotion. His self-denial 
and his earnestness for religion gained him the reverence of his 
contemporaries; and in the altercations between rival authorities, 
his decision was appealed to as that of an inflexible and incorrup- 
tible judge. When the clergy of Louis the Gross asserted the 
clerical prerogatives of exemption from taxes, and from submission 
to secular guthority, Bernard supported the selfish and rebellious 
prelates, and treated the king as the enemy of God, In the war 
tor the pontificate between Anaciet and Innocent II. he supported 
the cause of the latter; and by the display of his zeal and ability 
in France and Germany, he placed his friend in the chair of St 
Peter. He reconciled the conflicting interests of Pisa and Genoa; 
and the Genoese thought that his disinterestedness was angelical, 
when he refused their offer of a bishopric. He was celebrated as 
a writer as well asa preacher, but he was far inferior both in genius 
and erudition to his distinguished contemporary : and he opposed 
him more successfully by autherity than by argument, Abelard 
was the great supporter of the scholastic philosophy ; and his love 
of disputation, unchecked by reverend and holy discretion, Jed him 
Into some strange and absurd errors in theology. He was vain o 
the graces of his person, and proud of his intellectual powers. 
Ile presumptuously thought that his accomplishments were irre- 
sistible by the opposite sex ; and that it was by genius alone he 
had mastered those sciences which mortals, framed in natures 
common mould, can only obtain by mute abstraction and solitary 
labour. Bernard exposed the corruption and licentiousness of the 
bishops and monks of his age. The austerity of his life fortified 
him against the seductions of the heart; and while he stood up 
his neck in water for the purpose of cooling an amorous flame, 
Abelard threw himself into the arms of his pupil Eloisa.” Vol. |. 
p. 366. 


It was at Vezelai, a small town of Burgundy, that St 
Bernard appeared as the orator of the Christian cause. ¢@ 
duilding could contain the immense multitudes, and there 
tore they met on a neighbouring hill. On this spot Pom 
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the Abbot of Vezelai, built a church in honour of the Holy 
Cross ; and it is well known that the pulpit from which St. 
Bernard preached, was in existence at Vezelai, till the be- 

inning of the French Revolution, in 1789. 

The zeal of Louis in the cause scarcely needed the elo« 
quent harangues of the Abbé of Clairvaux; but the languor 
of Conrad the Third, the then Emperor of Germany, re- 
quired no common stimulants. At length, however, this 
owerlul preacher succeeded. On a certain day at Spires, 
while the service of the mass was celebrating, St. Bernard 
interrupted the solemn service. He painted to his hearers 
the terrors of the last judgment, and addressing himself par- 
ticularly to the Emperor, reproached him with his luke- 
warmness in the cause of Ged. Conrad was so moved by 
this vehement apostrophe, that he instantly assumed the 
sacred badge, and before Louis bad assembled his forces,: 
embarked tor Constantinople. 

The disastrous issue of the second Crusade is sufficiently 
known; but we think that many of its events are too rapidly 
passed by our author. We regret that he has omitted toe 
mention the fate of St. Bernard, who fell a victim to chagrin 
at its failure. We are still more surprized that he has not 
named in his text the friend of St. Bernard, Suger, the 
Abbé of St. Denys. This virtuous minister of Louis VIL 
had always from political, motives opposed the Crusade, but 
on the return of his master, though at the age of seventy, 
took the desperate resolution of making an expedition at 
the head of his vassals, to retrieve the misfortunes of his 
sovereign. ‘This omission is the more extraordinary, as 
Mr. Mills in a note alludes to the battles of the first holy 
war “ storied” on the windows of the church of St. Denys, 
and which paintings were made by the order of Suger. 

Edessa was the object for the recovery of which the second 
crusade was undertaken; a greater loss than Edessa sum- 
moned the warriors of Europe the third time to the Holy 
Land. The victorious arms of Saladin had captured Jeru- 
salem itself; its imbecile monarch, Guy of Lusignan, was 
long detained in captivity, and was at length liberated, 
hecause his conqueror entertained a fear lest his subjects 
might elect a more formidable successor. ‘This hero of 
Islamism, in whose praise subjects and enemies have been 
almost equally prodigal, acquires a greater interest because 
he was the rival of our own Richard. ‘The third Crasade 
will be read with peculiar pleasure as connected with the 
English history of former times, and as its theatre, the plains 
of Acre, is connected with recent and memorable transac- 
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tions. We shall extract the following as a happy instance 
of our author’s talent of description. 


‘¢ Shouts of warm and gratulatory acclamations saluted the 
English on their arrival at Acre. The brilliant scene before them 
was calculated to excite all the animating feelings of warriors, 
The martial youth of Europe were assembled on the plain in all 
the pride and pomp of chivalry. The splendid tents, the gorgeous 
ensigns, the glittering weapons, the armorial cognisances, dis- 
played the varieties of individual fancy and national peculiarities, 
On the eminences im the distance the thick embattled squadrons of 
the sultan were encamped. The Mameluk Tartar was armed with 
his bow; the people of the higher Egypt with their flails and 
scourges, and the Bedoweens with their spears and small round 
shields. The brazen drum sounded the note of war; and the 
black banner of Saladin was raised in proud defiance of the crim- 
son standard of the cross.” Vol. II. p. 42. 


On ground so frequently trodden, not only by the histo- 
rian, but by the writers who address themselves to the ima- 
gination, the reviewer may decline to linger. Wee shall 
therefore content ourselves with offering to the reader our 
author's narrative of the abandonment of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by Richard. , 


“© The army continued its march towards Jerusalem, and en 
camped in the valley of Hebron. The generals and soldiers 
vowed that they would not quit Palestine without having redeemed 
the sepulchre. Every thing wore the face of joy when this reso 
lution was adopted; Richard participated in the feeling, and 
although he thought that his presence in England would be the 
only means of restoring affairs there, yet he professed to the duke 
of Burgundy and the count of Champagne, that no solicitation 
from Europe should prevail with him to leave the allies until after 
the following Easter. Hymns and thanksgivings testified the popu- 
lar joy at this resolution; the army recommenced its course ; and 
so sure were the soldiers of a speedy accomplishment of their 
wishes, that they carried with them only a month’s provisions. In 
every step of their progress they were harassed by fiying parties of 
Saracens; on one occasion the valour of the bishop of Salisbury 
saved the French division of the Croisés; and on another, the 
ever vigilant earl of Leicester recovered the caravan of stores 
which the Saracens had seized, on its road from Jaffa to the 
army. ‘The nearer the approach of the Christians, the greater 
was the terror of the Muselmans in Jerusalem ; many of them 
prepared to leave the city, and even Saladin was alarmed for its 
safety. The Crusaders were at Bethlehem ; the French nobility 
in the council were as clamorous as the people without to pres 
forward; but the mind of Richard vacillated, and he avowed his 
doubts of the policy of the measure, as his force was not adequale 
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to a siege, and to the keeping up of communications with its 
stores on the coast. He proposed that they should march to Be- 
ritus, to Cairo, or Damascus; but as the barons of Syria, the 
Templars, and Hospitallers, had a perfect knowledge of Palestine, 
he thought that their decision should regulate the proceedings of 
thearmy. A council of twenty was accordingly appointed from 
the military orders, the lords of the holy land, and also the Freneh 
knights. They learnt that the Turks had destroyed all the cis- 
terns; which were within two miles of the city; the heats of sum- 
mer had begun; and for these reasons it was decided that the 
siege of Jerusalem should be deferred, and that the army should 
march to some other conquest. As a general, Richard was fully 
aware of the impolicy of advancing against the sacred city, yet he 
was unable to suppress his bitter feelings of mortification at a 
decision which would probably blast the proud hopes that he had 
indulged of redeeming the sepulchre. A friend led him to a hill 
which commanded a view of Jerusalem; but, covering his face 
with a shield, he declared that he was not werthy to beholda 
city which he could not conquer.” Vol. II. p. 62. 


After the termination of the third Crusade, we follow the 
narrative with feelings comparatively languid. ‘The fourth, 
though its opening prospect was the fairest, soon experi- 
enced a signal defeat, and the fifth ended in the foundation 
of the Latin empire at Constantinople. 

The space which we have allotted for our Review, will 
allow only asummary notice of the four remaining Crusades. 
The sixth was instigated by Innocent III. but was brought 
to a successful issue by his enemy the Emperor Frederic II. 
and in defiance of Papal authority. The seventh, alter the 
redemption of the Sepulchre by Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
ended in the introduction of the Korasmians into Palestine. 
The two remaining Crusades were carried on jointly by the 
French and English. Louis UX. the great stay of the 
French Crusades, died at Tunis, in his progress, a second 
time, to the Holy Land. The last. European hero who 
appeared on the shores of Palestine, was English. Prince 

dward, afterwards Edward I. with a force not exceeding 
one thousand men, landed at Acre, and the name of Planta- 
genet drove the Sultan of Egypt from its vicinity. The 
capture of Nazareth, and the defeat of a large Turkish force, 
were the proofs of his hereditary valour. Our last extract 
shall relate to this prince. 


“ But the march of victory was closed, for the English soldiers 
Were parched by the rays of a Syrian swn, and their leader was 
extended on the bed of sickness. The governor of Jaffa was the 
apparent friend of Edward, but the sultan’s threat of degradation, 
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if further commerce were held with an infidel, changed courtes; 
into malignity, and his brutal zeal for the 8 of his loyalty 
must have satisfied even the stspicious bosom of a tyrant. He 
hired the dagger of one of those assassins who had escaped the 
proscription which the Tartars, mercifully for the world, had made 
of the followers of the old man of the mountain. The wretch, ag 
the bearer of letters, was admitted into the chamber of his in. 
tended victim. ‘The purpose of his errand being accomplished, 
he drew a poinard from the concealment of his belt, and aimed a 
blow at Edward's breast. After receiving two or three wounds, 
the vigorous prince threw the villain on the floor, and stabbed 
him to the heart. The dagger had been steeped in poison, and 
for some hours Edward's fate was involved in danger. The fairy 
hand of fiction has ascribed his convalescence to one of that sex, 
whose generous affections are never restrained by the chilling cal- 
culations of selfishness. But the stern pen of history has recorded 
that his restoration to health was the simple result of surgical 
skill, co-operating with the salient spring of a vigorous frame. The 
English soldiers burned to revenge on the Turkish people the das- 
tardly act of the assassin, But Edward checked them, and forgot 
his own injuries when he reflected that were he to sanction mur- 
der, the humble unarmed pilgrims could never claim the protection 
of the Saracens. After the English prince had been fourteen 
months in Acre, the sultan of Egypt offered peace, for wars with 
the Moslem powers engrossed his military strength. Edward 
gladly seized this occasion of leaving the holy land, for his force 
was too small for the achievement of great actions, and his father 
had implored his retarn to England. : The hostile commanders 
signed accordingly a treaty for a ten years’ suspension of arms: 
the lords of Syria disarrayed their warlike front, and the English 
soldiers quitted Palestine for their native country.” Vol, Il 
p- 264. 


The Holy Land finally fell under Turkish dominion in 
1291, after the memorable siege of Acre. ‘ The memory of 
the Templars is embalmed, for the last struggle for the Holy 
Land was made by the Red Cross Knights.” 

An account of these knights, and of the other military 
orders ‘‘ whose existence forms one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the middle ages,” closes the History of the 
Crusades. On this subject we should willingly detain our 
readers, but that we intend to give somewhat at length ouf 
opinion on the “ general consequences” of the holy wats. 
We shall bestow some considerations on their justice, 00 
their policy, and on their actual effects. 

‘That any pre-eminent sanctity is attached to Palestine; 
so that the Supreme Being may be more readily propitiated 
there than in any other part of the world, is a position which 
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we believe scarcely any man in the present day will main- 
tain. Itis a position not only contradictory to reason, but 
to what is always in harmony with reason, to the revealed 
word of God. But that the spot selected by the Divinity for 
the peculiar manifestation of his mercies and his judgments, 
should not be trodden with more than common veneration, 
is an idea abhorrent from the best feelings of our nature. 
The Holy Land is a phrase, when rightly understuod, as 
seemly, ‘‘ it doth become the mouth as well,” as that of 
classic ground, and far distant be the day, when they shall” 
fail to inspire a kindred fervour. 


‘Oh! never may Castalia’s stream divide | 
From Siloa’s brook, and Jordan's hallow'd tide.” 


To visit places therefore which have been the theatre of 

reat exploits, is a natural desire, and more than this, it may 
on laudable employment. ‘‘ Long journies in search of 
truth are not commanded ;” but neither on the contrary are 
they forbidden. They may be absurd, or harmless, or usefal, 
according to the motives from which they are undertaken. If 
then it be meritorious to visit the shores of Ltaly, to trace 
the route of Horace from Rome to Brundusium, is it less so 
to follow the travels of St. Paulin Asia Minor? If “ that 
man is little to bé envied whose piety would net grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona,” shail devotional feeling be dead 
at the prospect of Jerusalem, revered by the Mussulman as 
the place of assemblage at the general resurrection, by the 
Jew as the seat of former national glory and future national 
triumph, by the Christian as the type of celestial bliss ? 

We are fully aware how detrimental to the temporal in- 
terests of mankind, as well as how favourable to the growth 
of superstition, the practice of pilgrimages must prove, if 
allowed to any great extent; we only plead in their justifica- 
lion in the same manner as we would defend any other tra- 
vels. Still less do we confound pilgrimages to the holy 
land, with wars undertaken for its possession. These, if 
they can be at all vindicated, must be vindicated on other 
grounds, and although we do not appear in the ranks of 
their advocates, yet we think that much may be said in their 
extenuation. 

Bacon, in a sentence cited by the author hefore us, thus 
expresses his opinion: ‘‘ In deliberation of war aguinst the 
Turk it hath often been with great judgment maintainéd, 
that Christian princes and states have always a sufficient 
ground of invasive war against the enemy, not for cause of 
teligion, bat upon a just fear; forasmuch as it is a funda 
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mental law of the Turkish empire, that they may without 
any other provocation make war upon Christendom for the 
propagation of their law ; so that there lieth upon Christians 
a perpetual fear of war hanging over their heads from them; 
and therefore they may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the preventive.” This argument we have always 
thought to be of no inconsiderable force. The cause of 
Christendom is certainly as intelligible, as defensible a 
ground of war, as the balance of power in Europe. In the 
present depressed state of Mohammedanism we can have 
only a faint idea of its virulent hostility against Christianity 
when it was flushed with success. The accommodation of 
the Mohammedan doctrine that war against Christians is an 
ordinance of God, to the warfare of any single Mohamme- 
dan state with intidels, is an ac commodation. like many 
others, only of necessity. ‘To prove that the Crusades were 
ascless or unjust, it should be proved that this leading tenet 
of the Mohammedan creed, was then explained away in the 
same manner as at present. 

The policy and justice of wars are inseparably connected, 
for, to incur the miseries of warfare, either when the object 
of contention is unimportant, or when saccess is highly im- 
probable, or when victory must be followed by new cala- 
mities, is manifestly unjust. On this account the compara- 
tive insignificance or total worthlessness of Palestine, is 
insisted on by those writers who think that the pollution of 
the holy sepulchre, or the sufferings of part of the family of 
Christ under the iron yoke of Mohaemedunianm. was an in 
adequate cause of aggression. Palestine they represent as 
of only an imaginary value, estimable merely from its former 
celebrity, and cherished by fanatical devotees alone. Sound 
politicians it is thought om de never sacrifice their lives er 
spend their treasures for the attainment of an object intrin- 
sically worthless. With respect to the real value of Pales- 
tine, however, considered as to its aptitude for the seat of 
commerce or of empire, we entertain a different opinion; 
and in that difference are supported by the highest autho 
rities. The advantageousness of its situation, the fertility 
of its soil, the convenience of its harbours, have been extol- 
led perhaps more than they deserve, by those who contem- 
plate the future restoration of the Jewish people to their 
ancient land. But these points have been fully proved by 
others who were unbiassed by this idea. In a modern 
work, confessedly independent of religious prejudices *, *, the 
province of Syria has been pointed out as an appropriate an 
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important addition to the colonial empire of Britain, in case 
of the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, and the ao- 
quisition of Egypt by France. If Palestine be thus valu- 
able now when ‘‘ the nations of Europe are in possession of 
all power and all knowledge,” its value must have been 
increased at the time of the Crusades, when the eastern 
world maintained a superiority over the western, both in 
science and in civilization. 

But the policy of the Crusades does not rest on the intrin- 
sic value of Palestine, and still less should it be estimated 
from their issue; it must be determined by the probable 
prospect of their success. ‘That Europe did arm “‘ itself for 
the purpose of succouring the Grecian emperor” is unde- 
niable, and it was not till after repeated proofs of the waver- 
ing and insidious politics of the court of Constantinople, 
that the Crusaders deserted his cause. In the antipathy 
which the more polished Greeks entertained for the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the West, in that feeling which made them 
prefer ‘‘ a sultan’s turban to a cardinal’s hat,” we may find 
the chief reason for the failure of the Crusades. Had the 
emperor of the east vigorously co-operated with his Latin 
allies, the event would probably have been different. Even 
with the partial and treacherous aid which he afforded, 
during the period of the holy wars his capital was secured 
from the attacks of the Mohammedans. ‘‘ Perhaps,” ob- 
serves the author before us, ‘ the Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem diverted the thoughts of Saladin from the subjugation 
of Constantinople.” For the obvious reason, that to carry 
war into the country of an enemy, is a certain way of pre- 
venting him from offensive operations, we are inclinéd to 
aflirm that the Crusades effectually “ retarded the progress 
of the invading enemy,” and, for some centuries, ‘‘ the fate of 
the eastern empire.” 

From the justice and policy of the Crusades, we turn to 
their actual effects on manners. We are of opinion that too 
much influence has been attributed to them, especially by 
those who regard them with an unfavourable eye. ‘That 
they agezravated the calamities of war is a position which we 
must retuse to admit ; on the contrary they softened its fero- 
cily. Chivalry existed before the Crusades in fact, though: 
hot in name; it is as old as Homer, but ‘‘ the world was 
more chivalrous at the close of the Crusades than at their 
commencement.” Armorial bearings were anterior to these 
expeditions, they are as old as the siege of Thebes *, but 
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the Crusades added greatly to the pomp of heraldry.” What 
we consider the distinguishing feature of crusading warfare, 
is the preponderance of female influence. The first Crusade 
was marked by stern heroism and austere piety, but we sa 

in contradiction to our author, that the subsequent Crusaders 
were ‘* gentle knights,” rather than ‘‘ armed devotees.” 
The city of Antioch in the second Crusade was the residence 





' of gallantry, as well as the camp of Acre, in the third. 

i With respect to the influence of the Crusades on literature, 
r we assent to the principles laid down in the present work. 
oh Yet when it is asserted that the Crusades gave rise to few 
fe romances, we must understand the assertion with reference 
i to former times and not to the present. We must also sub- 
; join the reason, why ‘* the victories of Arthur and Charle- 
* magne were still dwelt upon” subsequently to the more chi- 
§ valrous exploits of Godfrey and 'Tancred ; “ because those 
4 celebrated expeditions, undertaken for the recovery of tbe 
i Holy Land, were too recent, and too much matters of real life, 
4 to admit the decorations of fiction.” 

a The question of the influence of the Crusades on the man- 
i ners and literature of Europe has been so often agitated, 
i, that we have not presented this summary with the hope of 

3 


contributing auy thing new. We have ,honestly stated our 
opinions, and we do not wish to fortify them by appealing 


iF to authorities. Books on this subject are easily accessible, 
§ . . a . 

A and we therefore cheerfully leave to our readers the liberty 

if of dissenting from us on this great point, as we have dis- 


sented from the writer before us. 





Arr. X. Discourses on the Principles of Religious Wor- 


Bs ship, and Subjects connected with them; particularly the 
* Liturgy of the Church of England: with Notes, illustra 
4 tive, and explanatory. By the Rev. Charles Mayo, LL.B. 
i | Rector of Bechingstoke and Huish, Wiits. Svo. pp. 218 
t. Meyler and Son, Bath. 1818. 
: * Tue design of these Discourses is to inquire into the principles 
of divine worship, and the manner in which these, as well as the 
‘ religious tenets and moral characters ot men, are influenced by 


their conceptions of the Supreme Being, his attributes, and his 
t dispensations; and to shew that the Liturgy of the Church ot 
} England is in harmony with the purest and most exalted ideas 
God, and with the Christian faith, as it was delivered to the world 
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by its divine Founder. The better to attain these subjects, copious 
notes are annexed, wherein the opinions of men who have devoted 
themselves to the study of theology and morality, are given upon 
the subjects treated of.” Preface. 


The above extract sufficiently explains the object of the 
volume before us. ‘The Discourses are four in number, but | 
are only allowed to occupy about a third of the work, the 
remainder being taken up by the notes. 

In the first Sermon on Micah vi. 6—8. the Rey. author 
enquires “ into the principles of divine worship, and the 
tendency which Christianity has*‘to give us just conceptions 
of God, his Providence, his Dispensations, and our duty 
towards him;” p. 10. and the subject is handled with consider- 
able ability, although perhaps somewhat above the capacity 
of a common congregation. 

The second Discourse from Psalm xxii. 25. enlarges with 
considerable efiect upon the leading excellencies of our 
admirable Liturgy. Mr. Mayo has evidently kept Bishop 
Beveridge’s Sermon on the same subject in his recollection, 
but his imitation of it, though obvious, is not servile. 

The third Sermon treats of ‘* Doctrinal Religion.” The 
text is the importart admonition of St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 16, 
and here we observe that the Rev. author quotes the pas- 
sage thus, in this and in several other parts of the volume. 
“Take heed unto thyself, and unto thy doctrine ;” appa- 
rently forgetful that the possessive pronoun thy is not to be 
met with in the best editions of our translation, and certainly 
not to be found in the original. We should rather have seen 
the passage cited correctly, ‘* Take heed unto thyself, and 
unto ¢he doctrine. Wor though the casual reader may be 
tempted to consider the variation as of little consequence, 
we may refer him to Bishop Horsley for proof, that impor- 
tant inferences may be drawn from the right reading of the 
passage, which become nullified by the insertion of the pro- 
noun, The Sermon itself contains many sensible observa- 
tions upon some momentous topics of theology ; but its value 
is in our opinion much lessened by the erroneous reading of 
the text which the author bas adopted, and which induces 
him to consider the doctrines of which he is discoursing, not 
us the doctrines generally of the Gospel, but as the peculiar 
Views of the preacher ; the precise mistake against which the 
remark of Bishop Horsley is directed. 

From St. Luke vi. 45. Mr. Mayo derives the subject of 
the last Sermon “ on Practical Religion.” This is a good 
Discourse, Having forcibly stated the effect produced upon 
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the mind by right conceptions of the Deity, and by the 
blessings of revelation clearly understood, the Rev. author 
introduces the following observations, to which we beg leave 
to direct the attention of those for whom they are designed, 
‘he character of the passage will, we trust, excuse its 
length. 


“* Such is the influence which our conceptions of God, and his 
Providence have on the religious and moral, the personal and 
social characters of men, on their happiness in this life, and their 
prospects in futurity. With this treasure in their hearts, they will 
not build their hopes of heaven on the shadowy foundation of 
visions or extatic raptures, or irresistible impulses; but on the con- 
ditions prescribed in the Gospel of Christ, on faith and obedience, 
on being actively virtuous, and sincerely pious, on ‘ doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with their God.’ 

‘¢ These observations have been illustriously exemplified in our 
own nation. By these principles do the able and worthy defenders 
of our faith appear to have been actuated, who, while they were 
guarding it against the arguments of infidels, the errors of the 
Church of Rome, and the absurd opinions and conceits of fanatics, 
adorned and dignified their profession by such an exemplary prac- 
tice of all Christian virtues as bore testimony to the sincerity of 
their faith, and demonstrated the beneficial effects of their reli- 
gion. In these bright examples of worth, of learning, and inde- 
tutigable industry, the ministers of the Gospel have such objects 
of a laudable emulation as cannot but stimulate them to endeavour 
to tread in their steps. Considering revealed truth as the greatest 
blessing that God could conter on mankind; considering reason as 
the faculty by which we are enabled to receive its benefits, and 
learning and science as associate means in extending its influence, 
und forwarding its progress, they will endeavour to apply them all 
to their destined uses; ever bearing it in their minds that the 
revealed Word, and the Divine Spirit are the reins with which God 
has kindly enabled us to restrain our passions, but that reason, is 
the hand to which they are committed ; which, therefore, ought to 
be strengthened by exercise. Thus endowed, they will make an 
accurate knowledge of the Scriptures the chief object of their 
studies ; and, by delivering its sublime doctrines and heavenly les- 
sons of instruction in plain language, the simple garb of truth, they 
will display Christianity in its natural elevation of character. Know: 
ing that it can be maintained in its genuine purity by nothing but 
an adherence to the doctrines and morality of » Gospel, they 
will make these the subjects of their discourses, Avoiding such 
declamation as tends to agitate the passions, cherish the conceit, 
and distract the minds of their hearers, and, by rendering them 
wavering, to expose. them to the attacks of infidelity, ‘ they wil 
feed them with food convenient for them,’ with such doctrine as 
may edify und improve them. They wil! teach them that the 
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spirit of Christianity is not that arrogant spirit which prompts those 
who are inflated with it to say brothers, * stand by thyself for I 
am holier than thou ;’ but that spirit of unaffected humility incul- 
cated by our blessed Lord, which leads men contentedly and dili- 
gently to discharge the duties of their respective stations. They 
will teach them that the zeal which is of God is not that fiery zeal 
which is employed to inflame the minds of ‘ the ignorant, and those 
that are out of the way;’ but that * zeal according to knowledge,” 
which labours assiduously to promote the Christian faith, and the 
best interests of mankind, by teaching its doctrines in their original 
purity. While they thus guard their hearers against delusion, they 
will impress them with the persuasion that the divine favour ought 
to be the grand object of their lives; and that in order to recom- 
mend themselves to it they must be exemplary in the practice of 
every religious duty, and moral virtue; they must merit the pro- 
tection of the government under which they live, by industry, 
diligence, and fidelity; by peaceableness, good order, and loyalty ; 
and, finally, as admonished by St. Paul, ‘ they must be examples 
to the believers in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 


purity”.’ P. 74. 


Mayo’s Discourses. 


After the above extract, it seems almost unnecessary to 
add, that the style of these Sermons is forcible, and the views 
of the preacher are correct and scriptural. 

About two-thirds of the volume, as we have before ob- 
served, are occupied with ‘‘ Notes, illustrative aud explana- 
tory.” These consist of extracts from numerous divines and 
other writers, upon the several points handled in the Ser- 
mons, with occasional observations by the author. The 
quotations are generally from well known and popular writers. 
But the reader will not impute this to any mere desire of 
book-making ; for the very closely printed pages of the 
volume, and the quantity of matter contained in this .com- 
paratively small publication, completely exonerate the Rev. 
author from any such charge. ‘The Notes, it is true, con- 
tain nothing which is not familiar to the studious divine, and 
little which does not fall within the compass of any man who 
is accustomed to read religious authors. But so superficial 
is the knowledge upon the important topics here illustrated 
of a great portion of every Christian community, and so few 
are the opportunities which many possess of referring to the 
numerous standard works of practical divines, that such a 
gelection as the present from authorities so unexceptionable, 
may be at once interesting and instructive, to those for 
whose edification Mr, Mayo may be supposed to have chiefly 
laboured. 
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236 Barton's Poems. 


Arr. XI. Poems. By Bernard Barton. pp. 288, 
10s. Gd. Harvey and Darton: 1820. 


A VOLUME of poems by a member of the Society of Friends, 
is rather a novel occurrence, and one which we would gladly 
hail as the symptom of a disposition, to which Sectarianism, 

and Quakerism least of all, has hitherto but seldom shewn 
itself inclined. Would that the Church of England could 
only persuade its adversaries to cultivate their. taste ; our 
readers remember the old school-book example, ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes: it would do more good, we suspect, 

than all the artillery of argument or even of friendly €Xpos- 
tulation, seems ever likely to eflect. For putting reason and 
Scripture aside, we should have little fear that any one whose 
mind had been awakened to a sense of what 1s graceful, would 
ever desert the beautiful worship which the piety of our 
fathers established in England, tor any of the uncomely 
modes of puritanical w orship. “ Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship,” would no doubt have been 
but a sorry argument, in a question of truth and falsehood ; 
but in a question of moral guilt or innocence, it would per- 
haps have procured pity for a more impure faith, than that 
of the poor woman of Samaria; and we ferv ently hope that 
those who think so lightly of disturbing the unity and peace 
of the Church, by vain questions and trifling differences of all 
kinds, may be able to plead as prevailing an excuse before 
the Maker of our hearts. 

Sed quorsun hec? What has this to do with the poems 
now before us? Not much, to be sure; only as our principal 
reason for noticing this unpretending volume i is, that they are 
by a Quaker, we thought it right to state why this should 
have been to us a motive. Of all sectari ies, the Quakers seem 
to be least under the influence of mere party, and to be least 
actuated by rancorous feelings in their hostility to our Esta- 
blishment ; and to speak tr uth, if we could only persuade them 
to study poetry and literature, and acquire a relish for what 
is ornamental, we should not despair of shortly enlisting very 
many of them into our ranks. 

But though we have resolved to notice these poems, yet 
it is not very easy to criticize them. They are written with 
a good deal of elegan ice, and display unifor mly both feelings 
and talents that have been highly cultivated ; but they co- 
tain net many poeins ef extraordinary merit, or such a8 will 
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reatly strike the reader when separated in an extract. 

his was to be expected, indeed, for they consist, wNhout 
any exception, merely of occasional effusions, and such as 
were intended to serve some temporary purpose, or to record 
some temporary feeling. In this point of view they are 

highly creditable to the writer; but as verses, so composed, 

oH lay claim to high praise, they are also, in common 
nian: sheltered from any thing like exact criticism. We 
could certainly produce a great number of lines from vari- 
ous parts of the volume, ‘which it would be easy to find much 
fault with; but they are generally such as rather indicate the 
hastiness of composition, than bad taste or any want of good 
sense, on the part of the author; and therefore to 1 ae ae 
upon them, would rather imply a condemnation of the cus- 
tom of publishing occasional verses, thanrany censure of his 
talents or taste. On the other hand, the volume, as we 
before observed, contains very few poems or even lines that 
are greatly above mediocrity. We shall present our readers 
with one or two specimens, and then leave them to form 
their own opinion. ‘The following lines are extracted from 
some stanzas upon Leiston Abbey ; ; and if it be remembered 
from what pen it is, that they proceed, we think, that the 
softening effects of a little poetical discipline upon the mind, 
will be sufficiently exemplified: as our extracts are digjuncta 
membra of the poem, the reader will of course make allow 
ance for some want of connection among the stanzas. 


* Beautiful fabric! even in decay 
And desolation, beauty still is thine: 
As the rich sunset of an autumn day, 
When gorgeous cloads iv glorious hues combine 
To render homage to its slow decline, . 
Is more majestic in its parting hour ; 
Even so thy mouldering, venerable shrine 
Possesses now a more subduing power, 
Than in thine earlier sway with pomp and pride thy dower, 


** To voice of praise or prayer, or solomn sound 
Of sacred music, once familiar here, 
Thy walls are echoless ; within their bound, 
Once holy deem’d, and to religion dear, 
No sound salutes the most attentive ear 
That tells thy former destiny: unless 
It be when fitful breezes wandering near 
Wake such faint sighs, as feebly rmicht expicss 
Some unseen spirit’s woe for thy lost loveliness. 
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* Yet is it not her power, or these alone 
‘That make thee interesting as thou art; 
The merely beautiful, however prone 
We are to prize it, could not touch the heart. 
Mere form and colour would not thus impart, 
Unto the pensive, contemplating wled. 
Thoughts which might almost cause a tear to start 
In eyes not given to weep: there is assign’d 
To thee a stronger power in deeper feeling shrin’d. 


** No Catholic am I, in whom the sight 
Of glories tarnish’d, altars overthrown, 
Aught of revengeful feeling could excite : 
Pope, Cardinal, and Abbot, I disown 
Alike, as empty titles; seldom shown 
More insignificant and profitless, 
Than where they once assum’d their haughtiest tone ; 
Yet do I feel what words cannot express, 
Viewing the faded pride of fancied holiness, 


“ Of fancied holiness! O say not so, 
Nor judge unkindly of another’s creed ; 
The intent and motive God alone can know, 
And these condemn, or sanctify the deed. 
Ave-maria, crucifix, and bead 
Are nothing in themselves; but if they were 
Imagin’d helpful in the votary’s need, 
Although a faith more spiritual may spare 


Such outward aids to seek, trom blame it may forbear.”’ q 
P. 268. | 
The next poem which we shall give, is of a lighter kind, ; 


and pleased us as much as any in the volume: we shall give 
it entire, and we think our readers will thank us for so doing ; 
it contains not only poetry, but matter of truth, and no bad 
lesson for gentlemen of our craft. 


“ TO JOANNA, ON HER SENDING ME THE LEAF OF A FLOWER 


GATHERED IN WORDSWORTH’'S GARDEN, 


«* Joanna ! though I well can guess, : 
That in mirth’s very idleness, P 
And raillery’s enjoyment, , 
This leaf is sent; it shall not lose 
Its errand, but afford the Muse 
Some minutes’ light employment. 


“ Thou sent’st it, in thy naughty wit, 
As emblem, type, or symbol, fit 
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For a mere childish rhymer ; 
And I accept it, not as such, 
But as indicative of much 

Lovelier, and far sublimer. 


I own, as over it I pore 

It is a simple leaf, no more; 
And further, without scandal, 

It is so delicate and small, 

One sees ’twas never meant at all 
Yor boorish grasp to handle. 


But in itself, for aught I see, 
Tis perfect as a leaf can be; 
Nor can I doubt a minute, 
That on the spot where first it grew, 
It had each charm of shape, and hue, 
And native sweetness in it. 


I own, without all ¢ ifs’ and * buts,’ 
That, as I see it now, it cuts 
A very puny figure ; 
And looks like garbled passages, 
Which certain critics, when they please, 
Can comment on with vigour. 


But ’tis not by one leaf alone, 

The beauty ot the flower is known ; 
Nor do I rank a poet 

By parts, that critics may think fit 

To quote, who, ‘ redolent of wit,’ 
Take up his works to show it. 


If on its stem, this leaf displayed 
Beauty which sought no artful aid, 
And scatter’d fragrance round it ; 
If the sweet flower on which it grew 
Was graceful, natural, lovely too, 
Delighting all who found it :— 


Then will I own that flower to be 
A type of Wordsworth, or of thee; 
For kindred virtues grace you ; 
And though the bard may think me bold, 
And thou mayst half resolve to scold, 
I in one page will place you!” P. 261. 


One more extract and we shall dismiss the volume. It is 
a sort of Ode to ‘* the Gallic Eagle,” and possesses consider- 
able spirit: we hardly know why, but it reminded us of 
Campbell. 








s 
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“ TO THE GALLIC EAGLE. 


* Fame’s favourite minion ! 

. The theme of her story ; 

: How quail’d is thy pinion, 
How sullied its glory. 

« Where blood flow’d like water, 
Exulting it bore thee! 

Destruction and slaughter 

Behind and before thee. 


| * Where glory was blushing, 
: Thy flight was the fleetest ; 








Where death’s sleep was hushing, 
Thy slumber was sweetest. 


«« When broad-swords were clashing 
Thy cry was the joudest ; 

When deep they were gushing, . 
Thy plume was the proudest. 


*¢ But, triumph is over ; 
No longer victorious, 
No more shalt thou hover, 
Destructively glorious ! 


¢ Far from the battle’s shock, 
Fate hath fast bound thee; 
Chain’d to the rugged rock, 
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- Waves warring round thee. 
“* Instead of the trumpet’s sound, 
Sea-birds are shrieking ; 

: Hoarse on thy rampart’s bound, 


Billows are breaking. 


«¢ The standards which led thee 
Are trampled and torn now ; 
i The flatteries which fed thee, 
; Are turn’d into scorn now, 
“ For ensigns unfurling, 
Like sunbeams in brightness ; 
Are crested waves curling, 
Like snow-wreaths in whiteness. 


“ No sycophants mock thee 
With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tewpests rock thee, 
And ruflle thy pinion. 
« Thy last flight is taken, 
Hope leave s thee for ever; 
And victory shall waken 
* Thy proud spirit never!” P. 121. 
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The above extracts will convey a favourable impression, 
we think, of Bernard Barton’s poetical pretensions ; and if our 
readers have reason to be satisfied with the poetry which the 
volume contains, they will have still more reason to be satisfied 
with its principles and general tone ; of which it is hardly 
enough to say, that they are unexceptionable. One thing 
only we remarked: there are two poems, one upon the 
death of Mr. Whitbread, the other upon the death: of Sir 
Samuel Romilly. ‘The sentiments contained in the poems 
are all well enough; bot as Mr. Whitbread and Sir Samuel 
Romilly are the only two public men whose deaths are 
commemorated, we can hardly belp thinking but that the 
verses would have been better omitted; or if inserted, some 
little qualification might have been added, we should have 
thought, while praising them, without offence to the warmest 
admirers of either. 








Arr. XII. Joy turned into Mourning. A Sermon oéca- 
sioned by the Death of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte-Augusta, &c. delivered at Hanover Chapel, 
Peckham, and at Salter’s Hall, London, Nov. 9th, 1817. 
By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. Honorary 
Member, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Philoso- 
phical Society of London, &c.&c. Eighth Edition. pp. 37. 
ls. 6d. Black and Co, 

Arr. XIIL. The Royal Preacher. A Sermon occasioned by 
the Death of the Queen: delivered at Hanover. Chapei, 
Peckham, and at Salter’s Hall, London, Nov.22, 1818. By 
William Bengo’ Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles-Lettres of Dijon, 
&e. &e. 1s. 6d. Black and Co. 

Art. XIV. The Double Bereavement. Two Sermons occa- 
sioned by the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, and of his late most gracious Majesty George the 
Third: delivered, the first, Jan. 30, at Hanover Chapel, 
Peckham, and at Salter’s Hall, Iondon; the second, Feb. 
6, 1820, at Hanover Chapel, Peckham, and at Sion Chapel, 
London. By William Bengo’ Collyer, D.D. FAS. Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles- Lettres 
of Dijon, &c. &c. ‘Vhird Edition. Ys. Black and Co. 


PROFESSIONAL mannerism is not unfrequently, and perhaps 
bot unjustly objected to most writers on divinity. Unwilling 
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to outstep the solemnity of their subject, they drop into a 
monotony of style; or to speak the truth at once, and in as 
few words as possible, sermons no doubt are very good 
things, only they are not always equally enlivening. No 
writer however with whom we have lately met, has fallen less 
into this natural fault than Dr. William ‘Bengo’ Collyer; for 
he has compressed all the different sorts of style and manner 
into the narrow compass of four funeral discourses. 

We can readily account for the extraordinary fertility 
which pervades this excellent author's theological writings. 
Dr. William Bengo’ Collyer is, as far as we know, a minister 
of three or four denominations: (the precise number matters 
little, and perhaps cannot be accurately ascertained) whom, 
for lack of a better term, we may venture to call an Ubiqui- 
tarian. Children may read while they run, that the worthy 
Doctor will “ take the chair precisely at SIX in the evening,” 
or the pulpit ‘at eleven in the forenoon,” all over London 
and the suburbs, during five days out of the seven in most 
weeks. He is printed in extra-atlas-elephant capitals on 
our lamp-posts, and left in long-primer under our knockers. 
Every corner of the streets presents his name conjoined in 
social harmony with fellow-labourers in the public service 
of all professions and denominations ; and he who does not 
know that the preacher at Hanover Chapel and. at Salter’s 
Hall is D. D. (of the University of?) F.A.S. Member of the 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles-Lettres of Dijon, 
Honorary Member and one of the Vice-Pres'dents of the 
Philosophical Society of London, &c. &c. &c. can be little 
versed in the signs of his own times, or when he walks 
abroad must indulge in a more than usually abstracted and 
contemplative disposition. 

Now it is perfectly plain, that unless we suppose a preacher 
to have discovered some secret in the nature of a specific, he 
could not possibly gather such golden opinions, as Dr. Collyer 
confessedly does, from people of all tastes and persuasions, 
except he possessed g great versatility in more ways than one. 
We speak, however, “only of his style ; and what an infinite 
variety must that display in order to render him so very 
general a favourite. ‘The grave, the gay, the lively and se- 
vere, must all be at his command, according to the exigency 
of the case; and he must be at once plain or poetical, sober 
or sentimental, just as it happens, either that ** the _— 
ance of the labouring classes is particularly requested,” 
that ‘seats are reserved for the ladies.” But so it abo 
if we wore to deny it, the very walls, as we have just now 
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hinted, would witness against us—Dr. Collyer, we speak it 


without offence, we hope, to Dr. Rudge, is beyond an 
comparison the most popular preacher within the bills of 
mortality. 

As we have never had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Collyer, 
our readers will readily imagine that we perused the dis- 
courses before us with some avidity; and great as our ex- 
pectations naturally were, they certainly have not been dis- 
appointed. They are indeed exactly what we knew they 
must be,—that is to say, they are so yery unlike what sermons 
usually are, and so little like any thing else, as to be better 
entitled to be called incomparable than almost any composi- 
tions we remember to have read, It is a common opinion, 
that no person can think of two things at once; and so we 
once thought ourselves. But if any person hereafter should 
maintain such a paradox in our presence, we would not take 
the trouble of refuting it; like the philosopher, who, when 
he was told that there was ng such thing as motion, got up 
and walked, we would just put these sermons of Dr. Collyer’s 
into his hands; they would convince him that a person may 
not only think of two but of twenty things at the same time. 
We can assure our readers it takes some time for the mind 
to recover itself from the bustle into which it is put by 
merely reading Dr. Collyer’s compositions ; tropes and figures 
dash off from his pen like canister shot; and from such a 
multiplicity of directions does he at one and the same instant 
attack his reader's imagination, that it was often not without 
difficulty we could keep our equilibrium. 


Uni Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus. 


We trust that we have already said enough to satisfy our 
readers of the marked pretensions which Dr. Collyer pos- 
sesses to rank among the foremost divines of his age; whe- 
ther we shall be able to convey to them an equally just no- 
tion of the particular sermons before us, is more doubtful. 
We shall, however, just point out the direction of his track. 
With the first of these discourses there is interwoven a good 
deal of political ceconomy; and the principle which the 
orator secks to deduce from the melancholy ev ent which 
assembled his congregation is, ‘‘ that the busis of human 
policy is interest.” Every one will readily perceive bow 
closely this principle is ‘connected with the unfortunate 
death of the Princess Charlotte. Cyrus, Alexander, Bona- 
parte, and the scarcity of 1816 (which last “ was alleviated 
by sympathy and wisdom, benevolence and legislation”) illus- 
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trate the position in turn; till the preacher breaks away by 
a delicate transition to the main subject of his discourse. 
Ilere the pathetic has its full swing. A stanza from Gray's 
Elegy strikes the key note, and prepares the auditors. The 
universality of mourning is first slightly touched upon, and 
its details then minutely filled up. ‘‘ The festivities usual in 
this metropolis at this season, and associated with its civic 
privileges, are resigned,” &c. (p. 16.) ‘The suspension of the 
Lord Mayor’s feast—the postponement of the Mansion-house 
ball—no man in armour—no baron of beet—these are topics, 
which in Salter’s Hall at least, then awefully devoid of its 
accustomed preparations, must have found an answering grief 
in the bosoms of these good and pious citizens, who had as- 
sented to the self-denying ordinances to which their preacher 
referred. 

To some few favoured impressions of this Sermon (and we 
have been fortunate enough to procure one) is appended “‘ a 
copy of verses written at the particular request of a young 
lady.” [tis an old and a very just critical remark, that our 
best poets have shewn themselves no less choice masters of 
our language when they descended into prose. As the con- 
verse of this proposition, Dr. Collyer may be fairly added to 
the long list of authorities by which this equality of excel: 
lence, in the two branches of composition, is distinctly proved. 
So slight indeed is the difference which separates his manner, 
whether in measured or unmeasured lines, that we are by no 
means certain how far, without the aid of the printer, we 
should have been able to distinguish the former from the 
latter. Well aware of the peculiar necessity under which 
we all lie of opposing, to the atmost, the original propensities 
of our nature, the Doctor flogs, and stimulates his prese into 
a most infuriate gallop; and with equal success, on the other 
hand, he diligently reins in every irregalar curvet which 
might disturb the quiet jog of his well-behaved metre. A 
single line in which he has adopted a periphrasis for the 
lamented Princess, alike remarkable for its accuracy and its 


sobriety, will sufficiently elucidate our remark. He pathe- 
tically invokes her as 


** Presumptive heiress of the British throne !”’ 


In the second Discourse, after a note, which proves the 
Doctor's knowledge of roots both in Hebrew and Botany, we 
become involved awhile in metaphysics. Another stanza 
from Gray's llegy seon carries us to the death of her late 
Majesty, which by happy contrast, (the Iueus a nen lucendos 
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and mons a non movendo) affords room for a sentence about 
“ een and beauty,” which ‘“‘ unfold April buds,” and 
‘‘ hang out Spring blossoms,” for “ the East wind to wither,” 
and ‘‘ the worm” to root up. Human life is then defined to 
be ‘ a fragment broken off from time, and placed in the 
hand of the individual.” (p. 19.) This fragment advances 
and retreats, vanishes, drops from a bucket, dreams and 
exhales itself: all we have no doubt very legitimately accord- 
ing to the good old figure metalepsis, which our grammar 
used to tell us, ‘‘ comprises many tropes in one word.” 

Of the two Sermons comprized in the last Brochure, the 
first was read; a practice most unusual for the school of 
impromptu edification. But it was only on an occasion which 
demanded ‘‘ something more or less than human” to meet it 
with becoming firmness, which compelled him this once to 
deviate into the irregular and undignitied practice of deliver- 
ing a written sermon. The passage below, indeed, is one 
which must have required no ordinary previous consideration : 
and if we may judge of the labour which was necessary for 
its composition, by that which we have found necessary for 
its comprehension, it would perhaps not have been written at 
this moment. 


«* The miserable shifts of disappointed ambition, and degraded 
majesty: the cruel jealousy of a faithful and efficient servant of the 
crown: the violent passions of irritated power, and the injustice 
arising out of their predominance: the forgetfulness of former and 
distinguished services, which this state of mind produced ; and the 
ingratitude, which not only passed into oblivion the highest obliga- 
tions, and left unrewarded the most illustrious merit, but degene- 
rated into hatred the most deadly and inextinguishable—are not 
without their counterpart and illustration, in the secret history of 
the courts and cabinets of all nations, in all ages—Upon this thick 
darkness a vision of light and beauty arises, Before it the whirl- 
winds are hushed, and the gloom disperses. A small still voice is 
heard, in the fitful pauses of the tempest. It is thy form, O Jona- 
than, that breaks through the shadows: it is thy voice, that speaks 
when the hurricane has exhausted its fury! It is diflicult to con< 
ceive of such a character: it is impossible to do justice to it. He 
that should attempt to seize and embody all its brilliant successions 
of majesty and atiection, would resemble one who should strive to 
prpetente, in the colours of a landscape, the bright and transient 

ues of heaven—to paint the morning dew-drop, or secure the last 

tints of the setting sun. A friendship, excited by the heroic deeds 

of a youthful and unknown warrior; warming into an ardour more 

intense, as the great qualities of the beloved object unfolded them- 

selves; occupying the heart so — as to leave room neither for 
n 
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suspicion nor jealousy: not merely surviving the conviction that his 
friend was more than a rival—was the anointed king of Israel—the 
destined founder of a new dynasty, to the extinction of his own 
family, and of his own claim, as heir apparent to the throne—the 
affection which triumphed over all these considerations, and out- 
lived his disappointment, seems super-human in its nature: and 
that such a sun should set in blood and in darkness, is a mystery of 


providence—like that which has slain ‘ the beauty of Britain upon 
her high places.’” P. 8 


No one will deny that this is fine writing; there is still 
finer in the remainder of the sermon; but many reasons for- 
bid us to intrude upon the sacredness of that private friend- 
ship which we are told by the preacher was “* intimate, 
confiding, and unbrokén for twelve years,” and was never 
bestowed upon any, but those “ really worthy of esteem.” 
The last sermon is very fine also in its way ; but as its finery 
has been a little worn out in the service of its predecessors, 
we may as well let the specimen we have already given speak 
as a fair sample of all. It concludes with some more poetry ; 
but we suppose there was no second “ young lady to request” 
on this occasion ; for the bard instead of writing from himself, 
is content to “ alter from Dr. Watts.” 

We take leave of Dr. Collyer, with all those sentiments of 
respect and admiration which his sermons cannot fail te 
excite. Long indeed may it be ere similar occasions are 
aflorded for the exercise of his pen and his voice; but if 
before the rosy rotundity of middle age, and the heyday of 
sectarian popularity be passed, he is called again, on some 


future public solemnity,to mount his the ological hobby horse, 
we cannot but feel a hearty wish, 


‘ That when he next doth ride abroad, 
We may be there to see.” 











Art. XV. An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia: including various Political Observations 
relating to them. By William Wilkinson, Esq. late 
British Consul to the above-mentioned Principality. 8v0- 
pp. 300. 9s. Longman and Co. 1820. 


Tus book, as far as it goes, is strictly what it professes to 
be ; that is to say, it is not an account of travels in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, nor an account of a residence in those pri 
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cipalities ; but simply a general and brief account of them, 
by a person who appears to have resided there some years, 
and who has given us a work, almost as free from all personal 
anecdotes and incidents, either of himself or the individuals 
with whom he must have associated, as if he had been writ- 
ing the history of the ancient Dacians, instead of that of 
their modern descendants. The fault, however, of the book 
consists more in what it does not contain, than in what it 
does ; and although it might, and perhaps ought to have been 
a good deal more entertaining than we found it, yet the 
principalities about which it treats, have latterly been the 
theatre of so much war and so many political negociations 
and intrigues, that we think the public are under obligations 
to Mr. Wilkinson, for the trouble he has taken in drawing up 
the account before us, meagre as it is. 

Wallachia and Moldavia, together with the adjoining prin- 
cipalities of Transylvania and 'Temesvar, formed the ancient 
province of Dacia. ‘They occupy a space of about 350 miles 
in length and 160 in breadth, and together contain a population 
of about 1,500,000 souls, of whom one million are probably 
in Wallachia. ‘They are under the dominion of the Turks, 
so far as the payment of an annual tribute and the appoint- 
ment of the Hospodars or Governors is concerned ; but in 
other respects, are left in the enjoyment of their religion, 
(which is the Greek Church) and to the management of their 
own national affairs. ‘The peasantry, as every other in that 
part of Europe, are in a state of vassalage ; but whether their 
condition be better or worse than that of the peasantry in 
Poland and Hungary and other neighbouring states, eh 
not appear. ‘The Boyars or nobles, many of whom enjoy 
large incomes, live chiefly in one or two of the principal 
towns; the descriptions which our author has given of these 
towns, will serve to convey some tolerable idea of the com- 
parative civilization of the people. 

Bukorest, the capital of Wallachia, is a dirty town, 
situated on low marshy ground, and contaming about 80,000 
inhabitants. As the houses are divided from each other by 
yards and gardens, they cover a large space of ground ; and 
being mingled with trees and thickly sprinkled with convents 
and churches, at a distance the town presents a very pic- 
turesque appearance. ‘The streets are paved (if we may be 
allowed to use the expression) with thick pieces of timber, 
thrown across and made tight to each other. ‘The numberof 
coaches, or caleches, is enormous ; it is considered an indis- 
pensable appendage, and no, person of any respectability 
would be seen on foot. They “s ornamented in the most 
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gaudy manner, and form a ridiculous contrast with the pe 
verty displayed in every other part of the equipage. It is 
not uncommon to meet a carriage glittering with gold, drawn 
by two miserable hacks in tattered harness, and driven by a 
gypsey. As no private lodgings are to be had, nor any 
coaches to be hired, strangers, till within a very few years, 
(when a public hotel was set up by a German), had no means 
of visiting the capital, except with good letters of introduc- 
tion. As there are 210 holidays in the year, when no work 
of any kind is performed, it follows that if we wish to learn 
what the life of a Wallachian is, we must enquire how he 
passes his time when he has nothing to do. On this subject 


our author has given us a few particulars, which we shall 
extract. 


“ In the daily occupations and pastimes of the Boyars, little 
variety takes place. Those who hold no place under government, 
spend their leisure in absolute idleness, or in visiting each other to 
kill time. In Wallachia, the management of their estates and 
other private concerns, which do not relate to public appointment, 
does not occupy much of their attention, and sometimes the finest 
of their lands are left in total neglect, or in the hands of mercenary 

ents, who enrich themselves with their spoils. They hardly ever 
visit their country possessions, which some let out for several years, 
for much less than their real value, when they find customers who 
are willing to pay the whole amount of rent in advance. They 
build fine country-houses which they intend never to inhabit, and 
which, in a few years, fall into ruin. The most delightful spots in 
their beautiful country have no power to attract them, neither is 
it at all customary with them to quit the town residence at any 
season of the year. 

“< The Boyars in Moldavia, like those in Wallachia, are the great 
land-proprietors ; but they bestow much more of their attention 
and time to the improvement of their estates, which they make 
their principal source of riches. The revenues of some of the most 
opulent, from landed property, amount to two or three hundred 
thousand piastres, and their appointment to public employment is 
generally unsolicited. 

** During the winter, the chief amusements of the Boyars at 
Bukorest consist in attending public clubs, established on the plan of 
the redoutes at Vienna. Masked balls are given in them three or four 
times a week, which attract great numbers of people. There are, 
however, clubs adapted to the different ranks; the rincipal of 
them, to which the court and first Boyars subscribe, is distinguished 
by the appellation of Club-nodle ; it is very numerously attended 
towards the end of the Carnival, and although its title indicates & 
perfect selection of society, it does not the less allow entrance t 
people of all descriptions under masks. The most genteel do not 
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dance here, unless they are masked; but they play at the pharao- 
table, and at other games, of which the place offers a variety. 

“« Private balls are also given sometimes, but no other kind of 
regular evening parties are customary. Formalities of invitation, 
however, are never expected ; and the tables of the Beyars, and 
their houses, are at all times open to their friends and acquaintance. 

“* The summer evenings are generally spent at a place called 
Hellesteo. It is a lake situated about a mile distance out of town, 
on the borders of which, the company walk or sit two or three 
hours. Near the most frequented part is a coffee-house, where 
ices and other refreshments are to be had. On Sundays, the num- 
ber of carriages coming to this place, amounts sometimes to six or 
seven hundred ; and the multitude of fashionables, as well as the 
great display of dress and jewels of the ladies, certainly render it a 
gay and pretty scene. The walks are not shaded by trees, and 
the only advantage they offer, is an extensive view round the 
country. 

“ At the distance of a mile from the Hellesteo, is situated a 
beautiful little grove called Banessa, to which a part of the company 
frequently drive. It is the property of a Boyar of the name of 
Vakaresko, and forms a kind of park to his country-house, situated 
behind it. This gentleman is not only good enough to keep it 
open to the public, but even makes every possible improvement 
for their accommodation, at his own expence. Both he and his 
lady do the honours of it to their friends, in the most obliging 
manner. 

** All the company return to town from these places at the same 
time; the line of caléches, endless to the sight, raise clouds of 
dust, to the no small derangement of the ladies’ toilets. Some 
spend the remainder of the evening in riding up and down the prin- 
cipal streets, and others assemble at different houses to play at 
cards. 

‘* In winter, the afternoon rides are confined to the streets of the 
town, where the number and splendour of sledges is equal to that 
of the caléches in the fine season.” PP. 137. 


The language of the court is modern Greek, which has 
become as general as the French is at Vienna; and our 
author tells us that the Boyars of Wallachia are supposed to 
speak the Hellenic with more purity, than the people of any 
other country where it is in use. The national dress of the 
Boyars is Turkish, except that a large cap of Astracan fur, 
called a calpack, is substituted for the turban: The dress of 
the women is in the European style ; and they decorate them- 
selves with a profusion of ornaments. ‘They are well made 
and agreeable, though not handsome. e are sorry our 
author gives, however, so very unfavourable an account of 
their morals, which he seems to attribute to the early mar- 
tiages which the women are made to contract and the extreme 
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facility of divorces. A girl of thirteen or fourteen is not likely 
to have any preferences ; when, however, she comes to an 
age at which she might feel them, she can if she pleases ge- 
nerally contrive to get released from her bonds, and at the 
same time recover her dowry. The consequence of such a 
state of things, in a country where the intercourse of the 
sexes is not at all restrained, are inevitable, 

One of the most remarkable features in the population of 
these principalities is the number of gypsies which they con- 
tain. ‘They are numerous in Hungary, but in Moldavia and 
Wallachia alone, there are no less than 150,000. ‘They are 
kept in a state of regular slavery, and it does not appear that 
either liberty or slavery have any power to change any part 
of their character ; our author describes them as the same in 
appearance, the same in habits, the same in their thievish 
propensities, though under circumstances so totally different 
from any in which we see them, With us, they seem to be 
almost as unconnected with human society as if they belonged 
to a different part of the creation. In Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, they All all the various departments of the household, 


they are cooks, coachmen, chamber maids, and wet nurses ; 
our readers may therefore judge of the comfort of a Boren 


establishment; and yet they are the same people, in all re- 


spects, as those whom we discover strolling over the country 
and sleeping under our hedges. : 


“ Wallachia and Moldavia contain about one hundred and fifty 
thousand gypsies, and make a more profitable use of them than 
_other countries do, by keeping them in a state of regular slavery. 
The period of their first coming there is not exactly ascertained ; 
but there is every reason to believe it dates with the irruption of the 
gypsies from Germany in the fifteenth century ; and they are men- 
tioned in some manuscripts, possessed by Wallachian and Molda- 
vian convents, evidently written towards that period. 

‘* They are remarkable, as every where else, for their brown 
complexion ; their bodily constitution is strong, and they are so 
hardened from constant exposure to all the rigours of the weather, 
that they appear fit for any labour and fatigue; but their natural 
aversion to a life of industry is in general so great, that they prefer 
all the miseries of indigence, to the enjoyment of comforts that are 
to be reaped by persevering exertion, The propensity to stealing 
seems inherent in them, but they do not become thieves with the 
view of enriching themselves; their thefts never extend beyond 
trifles. 

‘* The women have the same complexion, with fine and regular 
features. They are very weil shaped before they become mothers; 
but soon after they begin to have children, and they are generally 
very fruitful, their beauty gives way to a disgusting ugliness. 
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“ Both sexes are slovenly and dirty: the filth and vermin with, 


which their bodies are infected, seem to form a necessary part of 
their existence, as no consideration can induce them to be cleanly. 


Most of them are clothed with a few rags, and their children go. 


naked at almost all seasons, 


«“ They acknowledge no particular religion as their own ; neither 
do they think of following the precepts of any, unless, acting as 


domestic slaves, they are ordered so to do by their masters. Among: 


themselves they dispense with the religious ceremony of marriage, 
and although many live together as husbands and wives, they are 
only bound by the ties of nature. 

‘¢ The women are of the most depraved character ; none of them 
follow the regular line of public prostitutes, but at the same time 
none refuse their favours when the slightest offer of money is made, 

‘¢ In both principalities the gypsies are divided into two distinct 
classes of slaves ; the one is cumposed of those who are the pro- 
perty of government, and the other, of those who belong to pri- 
vate individuals, No regular traffic of them is carried on in the 
country, neither is it customary to expose to public inspection any 
who are to be disposed of, Both sales and purchases are con- 
ducted in private, and the usual price for one of either sex, is from 
five to six hundred piasters. 

‘‘ The number of gypsies belonging to the two governments, 
altogether amounts to eighty thousand, including women and chil- 
dren. They are suffered to stroll about the country, provided they 
bind themselves never to leave it, and to pay an annual tribute of 
the value of forty piasters each man, above the age of fiiteen. We 
have mentioned on the subject of the gold and silver mines, how 
those of Wallachia pay their share of it. 

“* They are dispersed in different parts of the principalities, liv. 
ing in separate companies of ten or filteen families, under tents; 
they frequently change the place of their abode, keeping always 
in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, or near the high roads. 
A passenger coming in sight of their tents is always assailed for 
charity by a quantity of naked children belonging to them, and 
does not easily get rid of their importunities without throwing a few 
paras to them.’”’ P. 168. 


By much the most curious thing in the volume before us, 
is a treatise inserted in the Appendix, and of which our au- 
thor has procured a translation from the Turkish. It is an 
account of the military system of the Ottomans, written in 
1804, by order of Selim LIT. pointing out the absurdities of 
the Turkish mode of carrying on the war, and intended to 
reconcile the minds of the people and soldiery (in which, 
however, it was not successful) to the introduction of a new 
code of tactics, called Nizam-y-Gedid. The treatise is toler- 
ably long, and divided into sections. It professes to be 
written by ‘ Tshelebi-Effendi, one of the chicf dignitaries of 
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the Ottoman Empire, Counsellor, Minister of State,” &c. 
who speaks always in the first person. It opens with a pre- 
face, detailing the disorders and licentiousness of the times ; 
the following is an extract from this part of it. 


‘* For some time past, a rabble composed of the dregs of the 
eo setting themselves up for judges of the timés, and assem- 
ling in the coffee-houses, barbers’ shops, and taverns, have, in 
vain speeches, unbecoming their station, indulged themselves in 
the liberty of abusing and calumniating the Sublime Government ; 
and as they have not been visited by the punishment which they 
deserve, people of this sort have thence been emboldened to sa 
whatever they please; This system has often brought the Sublime 
Government into trouble. 

“In the times of Suleyman Khan Kannuni® the Just, a few 
ignorant men who did not approve of the new system then promul- 
gated, having got together in one place, railed against the Sub- 
lime Government, uttering whatever tedious and absurd speeches 
came uppermost in their mouths. This circumstance coming to 
the knowledge of the Emperor, he cut off the ears and tongues 
both of the railers and listeners, and nailed them, for an example 
to the world, on the upper porch of a small gate near the palace of 
Sultan Bayazid. As this place was a thoroughfare for the public, 
all those who with their eyes contemplated the sight, learned to 
restrain their tongues.”’ P. 219. 

“* A treatise which should contain an accurate account of the 
consequences produced by the insolence and folly of the vulgar of 
this day, and especially a correct statement of some events which 
ought to be made public, having been required of us from the 
highest quarter, we have undertaken to write it in a style which is 
simple, and easy to be understood. Under the Divine favour, 
those who study this book with sentiments of religion, will thereby 


be enabled to make themselves acquainted with the present condi- 
tion of the world.” P. 221. 


The author then proceeds to point out the troubles which 
prevail in the present times, and to prove the absurdity of 


the common opinion, that they all proceed from the Nizam-y- 
Gedid, 


** I have sometimes questioned such persons, saying as follows; 
* Ho, friend! allow me in the first place to ask you a question. 
What is this institution against which you make such continual and 
senseless outcry? First know precisely what it is, and then cone 
tinue to oppose it. If there be reason in what you say, I am open 
to conviction, and am ready to concede the point in dispute.’ On 





* “ He is called Kannuni from the new canon, or system of military adminis- 


tration which he established, and is the seme whom we call * Solyman the Mag- 
pificent.’ ” 
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hearing this, all they could say was, that what they call the 
Nizam-y-Gedid, is a body of troops trained and exercised ; beyond 
which, and a mere profession of their aversion to it, they plainly 
showed that they knew nothing about the matter. Although | saw 
that an attempt to make this kind of rabble understand public 
affairs, is like trying to make a camel leap over a ditch, I proceeded 
to put some questions that occurred to me.” P, 222. 


He asks whether the misfortunes which France suffered 
during her revolution; whether those which have visited 
other countries, are aseribable to the Nizam-y-Gedid ; and 
in this way, he tells us, “‘ did I manage the dispute and con- 
ference with those adversaries, who attributed to the Nizam- 
y-Gedid the troubles of the world.” 

Having settled various preliminary matters, our author 
proceeds to point out the comparative advantages of the old 
and new systems; and he shews a very thorough acquaint- 
ance with European discipline. ‘ If his account of Ottoman 
tactics be not exaggerated, we do not think that Europe is 
in any danger of invasion on that side. 


“© On a day of battle, as soon as they have heard from a distance 
the noise of a cannonade, and have seen a few hats, the Mussuliman 
spies who are in their ranks begin to exclaim aloud: ‘ Community 
of Mahomet, why do you stay here? the Ghiaours have forced 
our camp, the troops in front of us have turned their faces this 
way; we shall be pursued and made prisoners.’ As these cries 
spread in succession through the army, even the very regiments 
which since their original institution never surrendered their ket- 
tles to the enemy *, and which are at that moment sacrificing a 
thousand martyrs in their defence, now estimating their own lives 
at the price which the others set upon theirs, abandon in the space 
of half an hour their tents, camp equipage, kettles, and baggage of 
every sort, and repairing straight to the imperial camp, plunder 
the treasure, effects, and military chest, and then adorning their 
heads with the trophies of their pillage, walk about in small parties 
with a presumptuous air, as though these were inscriptions which 
made good their pretence of having beaten the enemy, and over- 
turned their cral. As they are all mixed and confounded toge- 
ther, there is no way of distinguishing those who fight with true 
patriotism from those who do not, and there are amongst them 
certain adversaries who begin the attack against the orders of their 
Vezier, Agha, Pashahs, and other officers. When, however, the 
action is engaged, it is not possible to make them stand their 
ground for half a minute, and the following example is a clear 
proof of it. During the reign of his Highness Sultan Moustapha, 


“a 





* ** The honour of the Turkish regiments is attached to the preservation of 
their kettles,” 
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in the year of the battle of Kartal, when an hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers of Islam were opposed to the infidels, whilst his 
excellency, Cogia Abdee Pashah (who hath attained to the mere 
of God,) was engaged in combat on the field of battle, at which 
time the people of Islam were not very hard pressed, a mounted 
spy, dressed like a Chiaoush, rode hastily along the rear of the en- 
trenchments of the Janissaries, and cried aloud: ‘ Janissaries, 
why do you remain here? the Ghiaours have turned our rear !’ 
having said these words, he put spurs to his horse and departed. 
Before he was out of sight, the whole camp of janissaries, without 
examining whether he had spoken truth or falsehood, at once be- 
took themselves to a precipitate flight.””, P.257. 

** Our old forces, when in presence of the enemy, do not remain 
drawn up in a line, but stand confusedly and promiscuously like a 
crowd in a place of diversion. Some load their muskets, and fire. 
once, some twice, or oftener, just as they think proper, whilst 
others being at their wits’ end, and not knowing what they are 
about turn from side to side like fabulous story-tellers*. If in 
consequence of any movement which they perceive on the side of 
the enemy, the officers endeavour to make the troops fall back a 
little, some will obey them, others will not, every one does just as 
he likes. If they wish to retire a little, the soldiers make that a 
pretence for flying to the distance of some days’ journey.”” P. 267. 

*‘ In the war with the Russians, during the reign of the late 
Emperor, Sultan Moustapha, two hundred thousand unknown and 
undisciplined troops were drawn together. In this multitude no 
one knew the other, and if a father had searched for his own son, 
he could not have found him, If each day some hundreds sepa- 
rated themselves and went off, no one knew it, nor even could 
have said to them, ‘ stop! remain!’ In so disorderly a camp, the 
spies from the side of the infidels came and went each day and 
night, and acquainted the Russians with every thing that passed in 
our army, and the secrets of our government became known to the 
enemy. For this reason, whenever a forward movement of our 
army was resolved upon, they surprised the camp towards morn- 
ing, the day before it was to be executed, and routed so large an 
army of the Ottoman race, without allowing them to open their 
eyes, all being buried in sleep.” P. 281. 


The result of the two systems of tactics is thus summed up, 
with great appearance of probability. 

« In truth, it is well known to those who are acquainted with 
history, that in the wars which have taken place since the inven- 


tion of this new system of tactics, the Ottomans have been most 
frequently worsted, because they found it impossible to make use 








— 


* “ Men, commonly dervises, who relate stories to amuse people at coffee 
houses, and whoreceive a pecuniary recompence from the auditors,” 
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of their sabres among the infidels as they wished to do; for their 
regular troops keep in a compact body, pressing their feet together 


that their order of battle may not be broken ; and their cannon being © 


olished like one of * Marcovich’s watches, they load twelve times 
in a minute, and make the bullets rain like musket balls; thus they 
keep up an unintermitted discharge of artillery and small arms. 
When the Islamites make an attack upon them with infantry or 
cavalry, the enemies of our faith observe a profound silence, till 
the soldiers of Islam are come close up to their front, and then at 
once giving fire to some hundred carriage-guns, and to seventy or 
eighty thousand muskets, overturn our men in heaps without so 
much as receiving a bloody nose.” P. 243. 


This treatise of Tshelebi Effendi, occupies nearly 80 pages 
of Appendix ; but as it is really curious, we certainly do not 
grudge the space which it fills, even supposing it to have 
excluded other matter; for to speak truth, the volume in 
general, is far from being a very brilliant performance. ‘The 
early part of it, which is taken up with the history of ancient 
Dacia, might, we think, have been omitted without incon- 
venience ; and with respect to the remainder of the volume, 
we can only recommend it to those whose curiosity may 
happen to be particularly alive to the subject of ‘Turkish and 
Russian politics, on which it contains some information that 
may not be easy to acquire elsewhere. 





* “ Markwick Markham, a London watch-maker, in yreat esteem with the 
Turks.” 
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